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NEWS OF 


ELATIONS between Russia and Poland are still deplorable, 
R and it is impossible to acquit either side of responsibility for 
the situation now prevailing. The Poles, though their last reply to 
Moscow deserved a better reception than it got, are not as fully 
alive to realities as they should be in their own interest. General 
Sosnkowski, it is true, has given the underground army in Poland 
instructions to co-operate with the advancing Russians, but he 
supplemented these with obviously provocative observations, pertain- 
ing to the political rather than the military sphere, about Poland’s 
rights to “its territory.” Russia, as the Poles will do well to 
recognise, has the power to enforce any decision that appeals to her 
and whatever the sympathies of Britain and the United States with 
Poland there is no prospect of their carrying championship of her 
cause to a point at which it would strain their relations with Russia. 
That is true, however much Russia’s bludgeoning methods may be 
regretted. Marshal Stalin, who originally proposed the Curzon 
Line as a basis for negotiation, is now apparently standing for the 
Curzon Line sans phrase, and is pressing openly his claim to pro- 
scribe certain members of the Polish Government in London. 
Altogether Russia’s patience with her enemy Finland is in striking 
contrast to her impatience with her ally Poland. But that attitude 
towards the Finns, who seem to have little realisation of what their 
military situation is and may be, is not likely to last long. They 
have been given terms which, in all the circumstances, they may 
be thankful to be given, and attempts at spinning out time: by 
advancing counter-proposals will more probably result in a raising 
than-a lowering of Russia’s demands. There was a time when 
Finland had more to fear from Berlin than from Moscow. That 
time is past. 


Victories at Sea 


The ceaseless battle which the Royal Navy wages by sea receives 
far less publicity than the battles in which the other Services are 
engaged, and it is well that we should have in our mind such a picture 
a was given by Mr. Alexander last Tuesday of the great results 
achieved by the Navy during the last year. If the whole story were 
put in its proper perspective it might have to be recognised that the 
Navy is making as solid a contribution to victory as the Russian 
armies by their more spectacular achievements. It cannot be too 
Strongly emphasised that the winning of the war at sea has been 
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an indispensable preliminary to the second-front invasion ; the Allied 
clearance of the sea may be compared with the clearance of Russian 
soil as a first stage in the assault on the enemy’s central fortress. The 
record of the year should not be considered mainly in terms of 
conspicuous successful engagements such as that in which the 
* Scharnhorst’ was destroyed, or even in the vital naval operations 
which supported the landings in Sicily and Italy, but in the keeping 
of the sea-lanes open by the ceaseless vigilance of the convoy escorts 
and the aircraft of coastal command, the right disposition of capital 
vessels for use in a major engagement, the activities of the merchant 
navy, and the toil of mine-sweepers and hundreds of small vessels. 
The brilliant successes won last March in the large-scale destruction 
of U-boats, the result of which was that merchant sinkings dropped 
by two-thirds, were the consequence of long-thought-out plans and 
the convergence of many lines of effort. It is doubtful if anything 
that has happened in the war during the last year has been more 
fruitful for the Allied cause than this mastery of the U-boats,. and if 
we add to that the opening of the Mediterranean by combined 
operations (which was worth a million tons of shipping) we have 
mentioned two of the factors which make the project of invasion a 
feasible one. 


Turkey’s Calculations 


There has been much speculation in Turkey, and elsewhere, about 
the ending of the Anglo-Turkish consultations, followed by the 
stoppage of arms and war material from Great Britain which 
previously were flowing copiously into Turkish ports. The reason 
for cutting down the war supplies is clear enough. As long as 
Turkey was threatened by Germany and was preparing for vigorous 
defence it was our policy to furnish her with all the arms we could 
afford. But that direct threat has been removed. It would still 
be to our interest to keep up the supplies if she were willing to 
implement her treaty with Britain by taking an active part in the 
war or by permitting the use of her territory for our own forces. 
But since she is not yet willing to take either step it is obvious 
that we cannot afford te send her arms which can be put to better 
use elsewhere. In the past we fully appreciated the prudence with 
which Turkey remained out of the war when German power in the 
Balkans was great and when we might not have been able to give 
effective aid. The firmness with which she prepared to defend het 
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independence ‘satisfied us. The time has come when she could 
safely play a more active part, but the calculations of her statesmen 
are that she has most to gain by refusing to be a belligerent until 
the more serious fighting is over. Her position only resembles that 
of Bulgaria in that both countries are waiting to see the issue. 
While Turkey is waiting to see whether she could at little cost 
enter the war, Bulgaria is wondering how she can get out of the 
war without giving up the territory she has seized from Yugoslavia 
and Greece. It is an insolent calculation, and there will be sharp 
disillusionment. 


Direct Action in South Wales 

Public opinion has been deeply stirred by the fact that the 
immediate consequence of raising the minimum wages of miners 
has been a strike on a formidable scale in South Wales and a 
policy of dishonest ca’canny adopted by some piece-workers in 
Durham. The latter, involving palpable and contemptuous shirk- 
ing, appears to have been dealt with by disciplinary measures. The 
former at the moment of writing threatens a stoppage of production 
in the whole Rhondda Valley and even throughout South Wales— 
and this at the time when the country is preparing for invasion, 
when war industry is at full stretch, and hundreds of thousands 
of persons are suffering from shortage of fuel during the coldest 
spell of the year. The reason for the strike is that the Porter Wage 
Award has raised the minimum wage, endorsing the principle of a 
national minimum for which the miners have long struggled, “but 
has not at the same time increased the piece-work rates of higher- 
paid miners. Major Lloyd George on Wednesday was already meet- 
ing representatives of the industry to discuss the question of a 
general overhaul of the wage structure, but the men in South Wales, 
disregarding their leaders’ advice, refused to wait. Whatever their 
past wrongs, on this occasion, in the eyes of the community as a 
whole, they have put themselves disastrously in the wrong, and are 
acting with violence in the interests of the enemy at a moment 
of the country’s great need. This issue, unless it is resolved by 
the miners’ return to work, overshadows the wages issue which 
Major Lloyd George’s conference met to discuss. It may prove 
to be a matter for the Government as a whole, which is faced with 
the question whether the country is to be held to ransom because 
the better-paid miners will not wait till the wages question has 
been settled. Major Lloyd George’s new four-year plan for the 
stabilisation of wages looks promising, and may satisfy the strikers. 
On the general issue public opinion should be solid behind the 
Government—and the miners’ leaders—and is likely to be. 


Echoes of the ‘*‘ New Despotism ”’ 


Last Sunday Mr. Herbert Morrison, after posing a very serious 
and as yet unsolved problem, went on lightheartedly to offer a 
solution which, if it were put forward by any Government as an 
article of policy, would arouse a storm of protest from all who believe 
either in the sovereignty of Parliament or the rule of law. The 
problem is one that has often been stated—how to enable the 
Parliamentary machine to cope with the mass of legislation and other 
business which modern needs thrust on it. Mr. Morrison’s pro- 
posed remedy is not new; he would have Parliament legislate 
only on the broad principles of policy, and leave to the executive 
the task of working out the details, and “implementing them by 
means of departmental regulations and orders.” That, indeed, is 
what is happening all the time under the exigencies of war, with the 
result that the average citizen is hard put to it to know what the 
law is. It is one of the things we put up with in war-time because 
it is war-time, perforce submitting to temporary totalitarianism in 
order that we may defeat the permanent totalitarianism of Hitler. 
Sir Stafford Cripps in the period of his most sensational activities 
was all for the carrying of an “ Emergency Powers Bill,” entrusting 
extraordinary powers to a Socialist executive, just as Hitler in 1933 
actually passed his Enabjing Act through the Reichstag. Still earlier 
in 1929 the late Lord Hewart had pointed out the abuses of the 
delegation of legislative powers to irresponsible Government officials, 
and in The New Despotism quoted arguments identical with Mr. 
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Morrison’s. “Could not this country be governed by the Ciyi] 
Service?” said a Treasury official to the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. “Undoubtedly it could,” was the reply, “but at the end 
of six months there would not be enough lamp-posts in Whitehall 
to go round.” Yet the question to which Mr. Morrison gave 9 
inadmissible an answer is one of great urgency, so great indeed 
that it should be the subject of authoritative and early inquiry, 
The best expedient that suggests itself is to devolve much more 
work on committees of the House of Commons, but that, it must be 
recognised, would make it more and more difficult for Members of 
Parliament to combine their public work with the purswit of their 
own professions, 


The Soldier’s Pay 


Members of the House of Commons, whose correspondence tells 
them a good deal about the grievances of their constituents, are 
always peculiarly sensitive, and rightly so, to complaints about the 
inadequacy of Service pay and allowances for wives and children, 
The question was pressed with much warmth in the debate on the 
Army estimates last week, and, of course, involves the question 
of pay in the other Services. No one, indeed, can fail to be struck 
by the disparity between the pay of Service-men and that received 
by civilians in war industries, and soldiers have felt this inequality 
all the more keenly when they have seen Americans lightly spending 
sums far beyond their own modest means. It would, however, cost 
£4,600,000,000 a year to raise the pay of British soldiers to the 
American level, and it is idle to think of entering into that sort of 
competition. Moreover, it must be remembered that all the personal 
needs of Service-men are met for them except in regard to pocket- 
money ; and so far as the high wages in industry are concerned, there 
is some force in the argument that Service-men, who will one day 
return to civil life, are not disinterested in the maintenance of civilian 
rates of pay. A far stronger claim for generosity is that on behalf of 
the wives and children or other dependants of men in the Forces. 
These are living civilian lives among civilians, and feeling the full 
pressure of rising prices. Mr. Eden has promised discussions on 
these points. There are real grievances, and they must receive 
attention. 


The Railways in War-Time 


The first of the annual general meetings of the railway companies 
—those of the L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R.—were held last week, and 
their chairmen justly indicated the vastness and the success of 
the work they have performed in the war. Those who think chiefly 
of the delays and discomforts of rail travel today may be reminded 
that the railways have had to carry 70 per cent. more passengers 
with 31 per cent. fewer passenger-train miles, and have operated 
since the war 46,000 special trains for Government traffic. The 
ton-miles of freight train traffic have increased by more than §0 
per cent. The companies have struggled with the task of keeping 
as many locomotives as possible on the roads, even when that in- 
volved uneconomic reconditioning, and of augmenting or preserving 
their wagons. It is because equipment was in a good condition 
before the war that the railways have been equal to the great 
burden, which was further increased when United States forces 
poured into this country. Sir Ronald Matthews, of the L.N.ER, 
looking forward to the future, stressed the need—recently recognised 
by Lord Leathers—of closer co-ordination between road and rail 
services, but pointed out that that cannot be satisfactorily achieved 
till the road-haulage industry organises itself to assume responsi- 
bilities which ought to be assumed by great public services. He 
might have added that road transport has been virtually subsidised 
by its inadequate contribution to road costs. One very interesting 
point that arose was the relation of the railways to town-planning. 
In this the location of stations and goods-yards is an important 
matter, and the vital questions of town-planning, the location of 
industries, and the transference of population must always be 
linked up with the quesiion of railways and communications i 
general. 
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THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


N the extremely interesting Sidney Ball lecture which he 
I delivered at Oxford last week, Sir Walter Layton added one 
more to various useful contributions to the discussion of world- 
reconstruction, and more particularly of European reconstruction. 
His proposals are in certain respects original. Assessing the coun- 
tries of the world by the double criterion of population and indus- 
trial potentiality, he divides them into five main groups: (1) Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia; (2) China; (3) Europe 
without Britain and Russia ; (4) India and Burma ; (5) the Rest 
of the World, including particularly Latin America and Japan. Out 
of these groups—not out of the individual countries they comprise 
—is to be formed a loose world association concerned with two 
functions, the pres#vation of world peace and supervision of the 
working of regional arrangements in the interests of the world as a 
whole. Sir Walter is insistent on the need for looseness in the 
world organisation. “ At this stage,” he says, “we should not 
put into a universal world covenant anything more than simple 
provisions for security and for consultation,” for the reason that 
the nations of the world are not yet ready to march in step in 
constitutional development, the organisation of their economy and 
of their social structure. This is not entirely convincing. The 
League of Nations, says Sir Walter Layton, “ never secured the 
united support of all the world’s Great Powers, and failed to avert 
the second World War.” That is true, but the fundamental cause 
was that the League’s most powerful members were not prepared 
to carry out the obligations they had contracted under the 
Covenant if that course meant involving them in armed action. 
If that attitude continues any new world association will break 
down as soon as the old, or sooner. If it is abandoned, then the 
effective working of the existing League of Nations is assured. 
The world today is closer-knit than Sir Walter suggests, and his 
case for concentrating on five regional groups at the expense of 
the world association can hardly be considered proven. 

But the crux of the problem is Europe. As Sir Walter Layton 
observes, if Europe fails all fail ; if Europe’s problems can be 
solved there is at least a reasonable hope of solutions elsewhere. 
The solution Sir Walter proposes for Europe is federal. He sees 
no other hope of achieving the unity which he holds essential. 
But his analysis of the European situation is controversial. “ The 
anarchic policies of Europe,” he contends, “ have given rise to two 
world wars.” That is one explanation of the two wars ; another, 
at least as good, is that they were caused by the aggressive ambi- 
tions of certain powerful States—one in particular. And that 
national sovereignties necessarily involve anarchic policies cannot 
be admitted. Some Staies misused national sovereignties and some 
did not. There was nothing anarchic in Norwegian sovereignty, or 
Swedish, or Danish, or Belgian, or Dutch, or Swiss, unless, indeed, 
it is anarchic to be small, and, as such, a temptation to aggressors. 
But, assuming the case for federation proved (which it is far 
from being) how would a Europe so reorganised work, and 
where would the balance of advantage and disadvantage lie? 
It is difficult to answer those questions fully, for Sir Walter, 
owing no doubt to the need for brevity, is vague on several 
points where precision is essential. But on one he is quite pre- 
cise. After outlining the European federation in some detail 
he adds tersely, “ The scheme should cover all Europe outside 
Russia and Great Britain.” Here, clearly, is one touchstone of 
the proposals. Sir Walter Layton invokes the support of Mr. 
Churchill, who in his broadcast address in March of last year 
described his ideal as “ the largest common measure of the inte- 
grated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the 
individual characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and 


historic races.” But if Sir Walter had pursued his study of that 
address a little further he would have found that the two im- 
mediately succeeding sentences ran as follows: “ All this wiil, I 
believe, be found to harmonise with the high permanent interests 
of Great Britain, the United States and Russia. It certainly can- 
not be accomplished without their cordial and concerted agree- 
ment and participation.” 

Sir Walter Layton, however, thinks it can. The exact function 
of the three Great Powers is not entirely clear. They are to 
be “active sponsors” of the new scheme. “They must share 
the responsibility, though none of the three should actually be 
members.” It is difficult indeed to escape the conclusion that 
federation is to be imposed on Europe, as part of the peace 
settlement, by three Great Powers, none of which is to submit 
to federation itself. This, let it be made clear, is not at all what 
the Prime Minister meant or implied in the address from which 
Sir Walter Layton quotes. Not only did he insist on the par- 
ticipation of Great Britain and Russia, and, indeed, the United 
States, in any European Council, but he was careful to describe 
the relationship between even lesser groups within such a council 
not as federation but confederation, i.e., the relationship per- 
taining between members of the League of Nations. On all 
this, of course, Sir Walter Layton’s views merit respectful con- 
sideration as fully as Mr. Churchill’s ; but the distinctions between 
the two need to be clearly understood. To Sir Walter Layton’s 
conception of a European federation in regard to which Britain, 
the United States and Russia are “ sponsors,” but not participants 
one objection presents itself immediately. In such a body the two 
outstanding States would necessaril¥sbe Germany and France. 
Whatever the basis of representation, each would inevitably set 
about mobilising support in the form of blocs of lesser States— 
with an initial advantage to Germany in view of her own larger 
voting power. To say, as Sir Walter Layton does, that the federal 
solution would facilitate the division of Germany into more than 
one State does not help matters, for Germany’s voting-power 
would be the same whether contributed by one German State or 
three or five, since they could be counted on to vote together. 

On all imaginable grounds the conception of a Europe without 
Russia and Great Britain is untenable. For both the security and 
the stability of Europe the full, willing and convinced participa- 
tion of both Great Britain and Russia is essential. The war has 
worked a marked evolution in the outlook of many nations, of 
none more than of Russia. From Communist proselytism she 
has turned to a robust nationalism, and she has contracted close 
and cordial relations with our own and other European countries. 
She is capable of constituting a guarantee of security in the East, 
as Great Britain is in the West ; the aim must be to integrate 
her to the fullest extent possible in the common life of the 
continent. As for our own country, its participation in any Euro- 
pean confederation is indispensable. To France, who declared 
war with us in 1939, our defection would be the bitterest of blows. 
In her painful struggle back to prosperity and self-confidence she 
rightly counts on the sympathy and support which the relation- 
ship that has existed between herself and Britain for forty 
years abundantly entitles her to assume. The same is true in 
different ways of other Western European States like Belgium and 
Holland, and Norway. A new intimacy has grown up between 
them and us during the war years. Their Governments have 
been domiciled in London, their ships have been fighting with 
the Royal Navy, their air-squadrons incorporated in the Royal 
Air Force. Some at least of them are thinking out plans for 
permanent military co-operation in the shape of a common use 
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of air-bases in their countries and ours. Their political views 
and our own are in close accord, and they could hardly fail to 
regard as something like desertion a decision by Great Britain 
to promote a European Union but not to take part in it. We may 
be grateful to Sir Walter Layton for his salutary stimulus to 
thought on these important questions, and it may be hoped that 
his reference to the Prime Minister’s broadcast of March 21st, 
1943, will send some at least of his readers back to the full text 
of that document. They will find there a warm tribute to “all 
the immense work which was accomplished by the creation of the 
League of Nations,” and an earnest hope that it will not be lightly 
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cast aside, end a striking plea for the attempt “to make the 
Council of Europe, or whatever it may be called, into a really 
effective League, with all the strongest forces concerned woven 
into its texture, with a High Court to adjust disputes, and with 
armed forces, national or international or both, held ready to en- 
force these decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the 
preparation of future wars.” This is not federation but confedera. 
tion. It foreshadows a European organisation in which Britain and 
Russia have essential roles to play, and which, without them, would 
be incapable of survival, if it ever came into being at all. It isa 
conceptica which justifies reasoned hope for the future of Europe, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


writes It may not be the acquittal which all the evidence as 
published seems to require. The course of the trial as a whole creates 
a good deal of astonishment in the mind of anyone familiar with 
legal procedure in this country, for the frontier line between justice 
and politics appears to have been treated as non-existent. A political 
tirade by M. Fernand Grenier, a former Communist Deputy, was 
allowed to continue for over an hour. At the end of it M. Grenier, 
interrogated by a member of the tribunal about one of his charges, 
answered: “I am convinced of it; I have no written provf.” M. 
Mercier admitted that when the Council of National Resistance 
condemned M. Pucheu to death “the verdict was not based on any 
documents proving M. Pucheu’s direct responsibility for any specific 
actions by the police or otherwise.” The next witness made various 
allegations “but could give no proof.” Someone else said that the 
verdict on Pucheu by the Council of National Resistance was taken 
“with very little discussion.” Altogether the witnesses for the 
prosecution as reported (two or three were heard in camera) seem 
to have contributed no scrap of evidence that would have been 
admitted in an English court. The fact that political issues were 
involved in the trial is of course a reason for excluding rather than 
admitting political speeches like M. Grenier’s. M. Pucheu was, 
presumably, unable to summon witnesses from France and was 
justified in protesting against his trial being proceeded with under 
such conditions, but weight attaches to the positive evidence General 
Giraud and General Bethouard gave in his favour on Tuesday. The 
trial has been talked of so much in advance that acquittal would to 
some extent reflect on the Administration. On the other hand, 
condemnation would look—I repeat, on the evidence as published— 


like a political verdict pure and simple. 
* * * * 


T or verdict in the Pucheu trial at Algiers has not been given as I 


The recent cessation of air-raids over this country is no doubt due 
chiefly to the moon, which is full on Friday of this week, but no one 
supposes it is more than temporary. The next raids may be on a 
larger scale than the last. Whether they are or not, it would be a 
great reassurance to the public to know that the men indispensable 
to the Allied cause—the Prime Minister, the invasion chiefs and 
others—were doing scrupulously what is no doubt distasteful to 
them, taking adequate cover as soon as the sirens sound. There was 
a rumour after one of last month’s raids that a number of high military 
officers (one distinguished name was mentioned) had been killed. 
There was, so far as I know, no foundation for the report, but its 
circulation served to emphasise ‘the seriousness of the losses that 
raids might inflict. In certain circumstances it is the duty of both 
soldiers and civilians to expose themselves to danger. In this case 
it is the plain duty of men with tasks of supreme importance in hand 
to take all possible steps to avoid danger. They owe it not only to 
their own countries but to the whole United Nations. 

* . * « 

Someone should write an essay on Regulations and Rigidity. 
Very likely someone has. For what tragic follies result from obtuse 
refusa! to relax in particular circumstances rules for whose formula- 
tion and general application there was a perfectly good case. 
Here, for example, is a distinguished medical specialist from an 
Allied European State. He has lost everything he had in his own 


country, for, having lived for some years in Vienna, where he was 
a consulting gynaecologist, he came to England in 1933 when 
Hitler occupied Austria. But practise here now, at a time when we 
are told there is a grave shortage of doctors? No; that is con- 
trary to some provision of the Defence Regulations. He did hold 
a post from 1941 to 1943 at a country hospital under the Emergency 
Medical Service, and got a flattering testimonial from the senior 
surgeon there. But no lodging could be found within five miles 
of the hospital, cost of living was high, and after struggling for two 
years to support his family on his salary he was advised to move 
to London, where the demand for his services as a specialist would 
be greater. Now, as a foreigner, he cannot even attend patients in 
their homes or sign a prescription. This is a case in which the 
medical organisations seem to have been uniformly sympathetic 
but the Home Office obdurate. Is obduracy essential? 
* * * * 


The appointment of three new Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
judges brings the total in that Division to eight. It may be doubted 
whether Probate and Admiralty business occupies any judge on an 
average as much as one day in five. The new judges are needed 
simply to unmake marriages. That reflection is chastening. What- 
ever may be thought of the moral aspect of marriage and divorce, 
about the social—or unsocial—aspect of the increase in divorces 
there can be little controversy. Family stability is an essential con- 
dition of national stability. Marriages lightly contracted and as 
lightly renounced make poor soil for the training of national 
character, particularly where children are involved. War conditions 
make for laxity in such matters. That can easily be understood. 
After the war the sense of seriousness and individual responsibility 
in this, among other matters, may have either diminished or in- 
creased. It is not easy today to predict which. 

* * * 

My quotation last week of Flight-Lieutenant Teeling’s observation 
in the House of Commons that “only 700 people took part in the 
Battle of Britain, which was as important in as many ways as 
Trafalgar and Waterloo,” has brought an interesting comment from 
a Major-General (retired). who commanded an A.A. division for three 
years, and who dwells with some force on the part the aerodrome 
ground-staffs and the A.A. gunners played in that historic conflict. 
“It must,” he says, “have been at the beginning of August that I 
saw the German attack on X aerodrome, when all those Blenheims 
were burnt on the ground. ... More R.A.F. men were killed on 
the ground at that day than in the air.” That is a deserved reminder 
of a section of our defenders without whom we should not be 
defended. All the same, I think Flight-Lieutenant Teeling’s epigram 
may stand. Epigrams do not profess to cover 100 per cent. of the 
facts. 

* * * * 

I have been sent particulars of the holiday which the London 
Appreciation Society is arranging for its members at New Brighton 
in June. I hold no very strong views on the “ take-your-holidays- 
at-home ” doctrine, but I should have thought this particular society 
would. But perhaps the best way to appreciate London is to get 
away from it. JANUS. 
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UNQUIET ON 


1944 a3 


THE EASTERN FRONT 


By STRATEGICUS 


ERY early in the Russian offensive it became obvious that the 
Russians were playing a sort of chess on the vast chequer-board 
ot the eastern front. Itmight be described in more military language 
as the development of the deep offensive as a reply to what the 
Germans regarded as a deep defensive. But, on the analogy of a 
game of chess, the Russians appear to have been saying with repeated 
frequency “Check” as they posed for the German Staff afresh the 
problem of extricating themselves from a vital threat. Marshal 
Zhukov, Stalin’s first deputy, has now once again moved ; and the 
same disconcerting threat faces the enemy. If one were to dissect 
the German strategy from the purely military point of view the 
baffling conclusion would be that the Germans need never have got 
themselves into so perilous a situation that they are condemned to 
be ever moving out of check. 

But it should not seem any overwhelming novelty that they are 
not fighting on wholly military lines. It is pure Clausewitz that war 
is an application of policy by other means, and it is known, from the 
ironic gibe of von Leeb, that Hitler has studied Clausewitz. If he 
appears to have fallen back rather heavily upon the implications of 
Clausewitz recently, this need cause no special astonishment. While 
the purely military operations served there seemed no need to con- 
sider anything, or anyone, but the means of pressing them to a 
triumphal conclusion. It is now obvious that, in spite of its being 
served by a remarkable army and a few distinguished generals, the 
military machine misfires and falters ; and the political aspect of the 
general situation must take on a greater importance. It was only 
recently that, in appealing to the troops in Italy to hold on to the 
last, Hitler offered the motive of “the great political repercussions.” 
And, in spite of the tendency to depreciate the value of the occupation 
of Rome, there cannot be the smallest doubt of its “great political 
repercussions.” 

The new danger to the German armies in the south of Russia comes 
from this direction. No one can attempt to measure the front, which 
we were assured was being readjusted to economise troops, without 
discovering that it has steadily been pushed out into re-entrants and 
salients and is growing longer every week. The forces available 
to hold it seep away as steadily as the front extends. But why does 
not Hitler shake the folds out of the front? The answer can be found 
in what is occurring in Finland. This nation is now desirous of 
getting out of the war on the best terms obtainable ; and that fact 
demonstrates the fatal weakness of the German position in Russia. 
No one who knows Finland can be in any doubt about what the Finns 
feel with regard to Russia ; and, if they wish to escape from the war 
which has now washed up to their door, what will be the action of 
other nations who do not share that fear and hatred of Russia? 

It is for this reason that Manstein maintains positions that cannot 
be justified militarily and are now once again looking in the face of 
disaster. The Germans dare not allow the Russians to enter the 
Balkans. Rumania has suffered very terribly and would escape if 
she could. Hungary may not have had so many casualties, but she 
would abandon Hitler if the way were open; and Bulgaria already 
seems to be attempting an alibi. But now, with the new blow, it can 
be seen that the Germans are no longer in possession of complete 
liberty of action with regard to the Balkans. The main trunk line 
from central Europe to Odessa has been cut not far from Tarnopol, 
where a switch line does no more than prevent the breach being 
immediately vital. But it is safe to assume that the line will be 
completely cut in the near future, perhaps before this article appears. 
The supply of the armies in the south will then be condemned to 
pass via the Balkans. It will be slower, more meagre and not wholly 
dependable. 

For some time direct connexion with the central and northern 
armies has been cut; and, although it may be dangerous to fight 
parallel to the main communications, it is evident that when a front 
stretches over hundreds of miles the one means of supporting it 
On straitened resources is a sound line of lateral communications. 
Kt is for this reason that the Russians have been eating into the 


Leningrad-Odessa communications so studiously. They have been. 
compelling each front to live on its own strength ; and, when the 
reserves have shrunk so significantly, that is an important milestone 
on the way to defeat. 

What then will Manstein do? What the Russian Staff will try 
to do with his great army is to cut it into sections and encircle them 
one by one. Zhukov’s design is to cut off the whole group and compel 
Manstein either to fall back under pressure into’ the Balkans or to 
risk this detailed dissection where he stands. The two processes will 
be developed simultaneously ; and indeed they have been well begun. 
Spearheads are already being driven into the armies below the 
Dnieper and they will be driven deeper as the possibilities of direct 
and swift reinforcement diminish. And at the last, whichever course 
Manstein adopts, the present signs are that he will find himself 
perpetually faced with “checks” until a situation develops from 
which he cannot escape except by surrender. For, of course, Zhukov 
is already not far from the frontier of the Balkans. There is dis- 
cernible, ever more clearly, the inspiration of traditional strategy 
in the Russian movements ; and they are now approaching a territory 
which they know thoroughly well. 

There is little that can usefully be said of the detail of 
Zhukov’s achievement; but one feature of the advance deserves 
to be remarked. It has taken place in the midst of a thaw, 
no placid wraith of a thaw, but a thorough-going affair of 
mud and swollen waters. The Germans have for some time now 
been building their hopes of surviving the full pressure of the Russian 
offensive on the conditions which the spring thaw is expected to 
produce. Zhukov’s overwhelming advance is a pointed warning that 
such hopes may prove utterly illusory. This had already been 
inferred from the general conditions of a most capricious winter. 
Since they have not brought the advance to a halt, it was only 
common sense to infer that the spring change might offer no better 
a respite. Zhukov has, however, put the matter to the actual test ; 
and the German Staff can hardly reflect on the matter with any 
comfort. But what else the Russians have in mind must be left 
to the imagination. They will certainly not allow the Germans to go 
into rest billets on other parts of the front; and when Finland 
recognises where her true interests lie there will be great changes 
in the north. 

An explanation of the effect of the Italian operations that explains 
them away, as if they can have none but a minor effect that can be 
disregarded, is wholly unreasonable. The Russian offensive, inspiring 
as it is, cannot be regarded as taking place in vacuo. It is safe to 
say that the Russian Staff have no doubt about the influence of opera- 
tions taking place on other fronts. It is not the absolute dimensions 
of the force tied down to a punishing battle in Italy that matters ; it 
is the dimensions as measured against the number of units that might 
otherwise be moved to Russia to afford relief in the new crisis that 
faces Manstein. What were the dimensions of the force that, moved 
from France at a critical moment, lost the Germans the battle of the 
Marne? To all such tendencies to depreciate the influence of the 
Allies in Italy the Zhukov breach in the German front provides the 
pertinent comment. 

Moreover, it is absurd to suggest that a penetration to the 
northern mountain-barrier of Italy would be of no great advantage 
to the Allies. It would bring the Allied airfields that much nearer 
to southern and eastern Germany. It was obvious from the 
beginning that it is easier to get into Italy than to get out of it. 
But, when we have the good fortune to drive to the north, we 
shall soon see what value the Germans place upon the position. At 
the moment Anzio is playing some part in the general design ; and, 
with the main fronts in the south, is pinning down a number of 
divisions that would be the salvation of the German armies in 
Russia and may yet play a vital part in diverting reserves from the 
western front. 

If it is in Russia that the great mass of the German armies are 
fighting unsuccessfully to save Hitler, it is nevertheless the tre- 
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mendous air offensive that provides one of the main conditions of 
fhe Russian success. The recent raids are tantamount to battles 
in which brigades or divisions are engaged; and their value can 
be gauged if we imagine what casualties we should be prepared to 
suffer to place a great concentration of artillery around Berlin and 
the other enemy centres. One incidental effect is the diversion 
from the Russian front of squadrons of the Luftwaffe that might 
easily prevent such drastic breaches in the line as that which has 
just occurred. 

The war is one. Its unity is evident. The influence of the 
eperations of one sector on those of another becomes more obvious 
every day, and, at the last stage of the great offensive, will be 
clear beyond the need of any emphasis. In every operation that 
embraces so many units and so great a theatre the successful plan 
entails a varying rate of advance in the various units; some may 
play their sufficient part by merely holding, while others profit by 
the diversion to advance. Critics of the operations in different 
places must keep that consideration in mind. Anzio has gone 
through many vicissitudes; but now it seems to be holding 
Kesselring to a battle which he could not have foreseen and which 
he would willingly have avoided ; and there may be a better phasc 
mear at hand. 


CHINA AND THE WAR 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. 

N talking to a gathering of journalists after my return from China 
i a week or two ago, I found that apart from Reuter’s Chinese 
correspondent, no one was in a position to raise one really pertinent, 
question for me to answer. This, I believe, is not unusual when 
Far Eastern affairs are in question. It is clear that, in order to obtain 
that unity of purpose and breadth of understanding betweeen Great 
Britain and China so essential both for war and peace, our leaders 
must provide the stimulus capable of creating an informed public 
opinion that will react as firmly and sympathetically to happenings 
in the Far East as in Europe. The Chinese, of course, feel that 
our main interest is centred—as, indeed, it is—on our fight against the 
Germans, and that though we pay lip service to the idea of a single 
war, there is little reality behind our assertion. To some extent this 
consciousness of where our concentration lies is the reason for their 
preference for the Americans, who, they feel, have greater interests 
than we have in the fight against the Japanese. 

The testing time will come with victory in Europe. It will not 
be easy in the midst of the relief at the cessation of war on our own 
doorstep to contemplate the titanic struggle which will still face us, 
and make heavy demands on all our resources, particularly our man- 
power. There is some tendency to regard our obligations to China 
and the United States rather as the redemption of a pledge made to 
Allies than as the task of a co-belligerent with an equal stake in the 
struggle. Never in this country have we sufficiently insisted that 
Japan is our deadly enemy ; the emphasis has always been on our 
pledge to China. This is unfortunate. The Chinese are a very 
sensitive people, and very quick in their reaction to the sentiments 
of their friends. 

To understand China our knowledge ought to be as wide as 
possible in two main directions. It must be concerned both with 
China as a World Power and with China as a nation ; I want first 
of all to talk about the former. It is an incredible task that 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has undertaken, and that he has 
successfully assumed responsibility for his country in both aspects 
is a marked testimony to his capacity. He is not intimately known to 
the world outside China. Only at the Cairo Conference did he sud- 
denly become a world figure to the man in the street. Madame 
Chiang has had all the limelight, and people often ask whether she is 
in fact the power behind the throne. It is not so in China. The 
dominant figure is the man, and he is powerful enough to shoulder 
the herculean task which has come his way. To know what the 
magnitude of that task—the creation of modern China—really is, 
some consciousness of the background is essential. China has 
emerged after centuries of self-imposed isolation from the outside 
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world as one of the Big Four. Having regard to the veneration 
in which her ancient civilisation is held, the tact that this can happen 
in thirty-odd years is a measure of the speed with which she caq 
move when circumstances force her into action, and in assessing 
China’s importance in the comity of nations her history since Sun 
Yat;sen formed the Chinese Republic can never be overlooked, 
It is true that today her military, financial, political and economic 
position cannot be compared in strength to that of the Western 
democracies, but if she had the advantages of the British and 
American peoples there might be a different story to tell. Sun 
Yat-sen, always reverenced as the Father of the Republic, visualised 
China as a World Power, and he foreshadowed such a 
future by the Proclamation issued on January 12th, 1912, in which 
he denounced the Manchus for isolating the country from world- 
knowledge for the purpose of keeping it in subjection. 

I quote the actual words of the proclamation because in them 
one can see clearly the goal set by Sun Yat-sen for the people of 
China, and because some of the difficulties under which the Chinese 
nation is labouring today are a direct result of the internal re- 
construction which was undertaken under Sun’s leadership. He never 
foresaw or contemplated that China would be called upon to take 
her place as a World Power before the machinery had become opera- 
tive which he believed would revolutionise the internal life of China 
and qualify her to assume responsibility in world affairs. Dr. Sun’s 
Proclamation was as follows :— 

“We will remodel the laws, revise the civil, criminal, com- 
mercial and mining codes, reform the finances, abolish restrictions 
on trade and commerce, and ensure religious toleration and the 
cultivation of better relations with foreign peoples and governments 
than have ever been maintained before. It is our earnest hope that 
those foreign nations who have been steadfast in their sympathy 
will bind more firmly the bonds of friendship between us, and 
will bear in patience with us the period of trial confronting us and 
our reconstruction work, and will aid the consummation of the far- 
reaching plans which we are about to undertake, and which they 
have long vainly been urging upon our people and our country. With 
this message of peace and goodwill the Republic cherishes the hope 
of being admitted into the family of nations not merely to share its 
rights and privileges, but to co-operate in the great and noble task 
of building up the civilisation of the world.” 


The words of the proclamation seem to me moving. Dr. Sun, 
a man of great political wisdom, would have been the first to 
realise the difficulties of knitting together East and West in the 
assumption of heavy responsibilities before the bases of national 
and international life were organised on substantially comparable 
levels. 

Dr. Sun also laid the foundations of a broad political system 
for the Chinese people. British democracy would be impossible to 
introduce into any country but our own, but given the chance and 
rapid progress in education, the Chinese would undoubtedly pro- 
duce a system which would embody the principles of freedom which 
underlie our system of Government. The war with Japan could not 
have come at a more critical time in the history of China, and in 
my view the Generalissimo has the most difficult task of all the 
national leaders, since he is faced with both external and internal 
problems of the first magnitude. Many people think that, on a long 
view, that the Japanese attack on China will prove to be one of the 
most outstanding events in China’s history, and that world reper- 
cussions will bz of the greatest significance. Undoubtedly, apart 
from the benefits to be gained from international co-operation, 
China as a Great Power in the Far East could do much to assist 
in the maintenance of fair trade and the standards of living. If 
in the future the United Nations are to plan on a world basis the 
Far East cannot be divorced from the West. 


The most significant effect of the importance China has acquired 
in world affairs has had on her is the creation of an cxtreme spirit 
of nationalism. She is anti-foreign, in the sense that she is deter- 
mined to be mistress of her own destiny, and she is determined 
to throw off any association with foreigners which impinges on het 
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sovereign rights. There have been occasions when the Generalissimo 
has expressed very strong views on the influence of the foreigner 
in China. The Treaty-Por: system has eaten into her soul, and she 
js acutely aware of the difference between our trade relations with 
her and with the United States or European countries. For the 
future, foreign influence in China will only be acceptable on a basis 
of equality. I understand this natural reaction, and if I were 
Chinese I should feel the sarhe. If, however, China is to expand 
economically and industrially and abandon her dependence on 
agriculture, as I understand she is anxious to do, it will be difficult 
to help her financially and technically unless her whole approach 
to commerce is based on Western standards. 

One specific question in our future relations with China can- 
not be ignored. I was always being asked to define our attitude 
to the return of Hong Kong. Whatever the final decision may 
be, we shall never, in my opinion, achieve complete unity of purpose 
unless Hong Kong becomes Chinese. It is now a source of grievance 
that we did not decide on this at the time of the abolition of the 
Unequal Treaties, as they were always called. It is, I am certain, 
important for our prestige that we should retake Hong Kong with 
British forces, but if after that we feel it right to accede to Chinese 
pressure then I hope we shall make a generous gesture and not 
haggle over it. 

In the ultimate settlement ot world affairs Great Britain has 
some very hard thinking to do, and nowhere will she be more 
sharply tested than on problems of the Far East. 


PARTIES AND PROGRESS 


By REGINALD A. SMITH 


to find unkind explanations of the opposition to the whole 
principle which is maintained by the Conservative and Labour 
parties. It is more useful to examine whatever substance there may 
be in their position. The essential objection seems to be the same 
in both parties. It is generally expressed in the fear that Propor- 
tional Representation would prevent us getting sufficiently decisive 
government. The Conservative and Labour Parties tend to regard 
each other as inevitable opponents on any long-term problems 
of the immediate future—all chiefly concerned with the question of 
who shall control the economic life of the community. Both of them 
want the decision on that broad issue, and on the day-to-day applica- 
tion of the principle involved, to be clear-cut and backed with the 
power which those who take the decision in Parliament will need 
for making it effective. Both sides hope and believe that they can 
muster the force to turn the decision their own way so long as the 
issue between them is not complicated by alternatives that do not 
concede the whole case of either. They believe that by jointly 
stultifying the real electoral preferences of the smaller minorities, 
they can force these “also rans ” to take sides with one or the other 
of the two largest bodies of opinion. Thus, though they continue 
to talk of the danger of “multiplying” parties, they both really 
mean that even three parties is one too many. If you take their 
view of the general situation, the question of whether P.R. would 
cause parties to be too fruitful and multiply is irrelevant. That it 
would maintain at least three in effective existence is generally agreed. 
Otherwise there would be little point in wanting it. 

As an instinctive expression of party self-interest, one can under- 
stand this attitude in the Labour Party, for whom it was almost 
cynically expressed in the recent House of Commons debate by 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood. Even for them it is short-sighted, but 
it is not so short-sighted in the Labour Party as in the Conservatives 
at a time when the tide of public opinion seems to be setting 
permanently in a more or less Socialist direction and must be 
expected to engulf intransigent opposition. It is only in a system 
that allows due reflection of shades of opinion that there can be 
any democratic function for Conservatism at all—at least until 
Socialism reaches the perhaps not too distant stage when majority 
Socialists, in defence of the kind of society they have set up, become 
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the Conservatives of their day in opposition to Radicals, reactionaries 
(in the literal sense) and “ deviationists ” in general. 

The word “Conservative” has been purposely used here in 
preference to “ Tory,” although in the common jargon of political 
controversy the two words have long been interchangeable. A Tory, 
by origin (the Oxford Dictionary supports thi€ definition), is one who 
believes in a natural hereditary or divinely appointed authority. 
Torism in that sense is a lost cause. Even the authoritarian 
Churches, however absolute their spiritual claims may remain, have 
almost universally given up the claim to any leadership not freely 
conceded as an acknowledgment of their spiritual mission ; and all 
systems of Fascism, so far as they have had any philosophical basis, 
have been half-baked attempts to establish a divine right without a 
Divinity. 

Conservatism, on the other hand, is a healthy and normal part of 
the life and thought of any community. It is the spirit that puts 
the onus of proof on those who advocate change. It is the natural 
attitude of a large stratum of any population—the great bulk of 
people who, whenever they are confronted with changes in the condi- 
tions to which they are comfortably accustomed, react in opposition 
without being able to give their reasons. Their attitude will seem 
the merest stupidity to the “ intellectuals,” whose mental eagerness 
makes them ready tinder for the spark of enthusiasm, but their 
opposition is at least sometimes justified even in the minds of those 
who at first were most impatient with it. Duly rationalised it can 
often compel one-sided ideas to submit to healthy modification. 
Even in its unconstructive forms, so long as it is not too much 
vitiated by predatory self-interest, Conservatism is healthier than the 
restlessness that pursues change for its own sake. 

Ideally, this kind of Conservatism would have its fitting place in 
us all—a psychological automatic brake saving us from stepping 
towards disaster before we have seen all round the situation. There 
would then be no need of Conservative Parties. In the meantime, 
since we have our hotheads and insufficiently integrated intellectuals, 
we must also have those who take caution and even obstruction to 
a corresponding extreme. This, of course, would not be true if 
Conservatism never moved. Conservatives do move—if not always 
swiftly enough. The list of measures the British Conservative Party 
has placed on the Statute Book is the familiar evidence of that. The 
Radicalism of one generation is often the Conservatism of the next. 
This true Conservatism would have its proper function under a 
proportional system of election. Without that system, we may expect 
to get in times of deep division a series of violent alternations—rival 
parties undoing each other’s work as they did after the last war. 
If we do not escape from that cul-de-sac (and I know of no other 
way of escape than the proportional principle) its walls will be 
battered down by resort to violence and the attempt to maintain’ 
ascendancy by force. Conservatives may be able to prevent the 
permanent establishment of Socialism; Socialists may have their 
periods of power ; neither will be able to look forward to any stability 
without largely destroying the political freedoms we possess—and: 
probably much more besides. 

If the opponents of P.R. are right, we seem to be in a hopeless 
dilemma—indecision on one side and excessive decisiveness, with 
sharp reactions, on the other. I believe that their fears do an 
injustice to the general intelligence, honesty, and independence of 
the ordinary elector. The Master of Balliol, in # letter to the 
Manchester Guardian recently, identified himself with the criticism 
by Sir Ernest Barker that P.R. would allow the issues in general to 
be confused by “ single-question” candidates, so that “instead of 
giving a great and simple answer of ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to a great and 
simple question, the electorate may return a series of qualified 
answers coupled with a number of answers to entirely different 
questions.” 

The fear of single-question candidates is greatly exaggerated. 
Before we come to that, does not this talk about great and simple 
questions put an arbitrary limitation on the purpose of general 
elections? Opponents of P.R. themselves, including Sir Ernest Barker 
in the book from which Dr. Lindsay quotes, rightly insist that 
elections are not so much for obtaining a precise reflection of the 
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opinions of the people on a wide range of subjects as for choosing 
governments whom the people can trust. Equally (and as the proper 
way of electing the governments) elections are for choosing trust- 
werthy Members of Parliament—members not merely trusted on 
a “ great and simple question ” that may be dominant for the moment, 
but also trusted over the whole field of State action, and on some 
questions that cannot’ be foreseen. 


P.R. would allow the electorate to give an answer sufficiently 
accurate for working purposes— generally divided among three broad 
positions—“ Yes,” “No,” and “Yes or no, but——” and send that 
answer through candidates chosen according to their views on a 
variety of questions or by judgement of personal quality. What 
right has Sir Ernest Barker, Dr. Lindsay, or any government or 
aspirant to government to tie down the electors’ choice to a single 
question—still more to say on that question itself “ But me no buts ”? 
Is it not great nonsense to pretend that British democratic politics 
have so far worked by black or white answers to straight questions? 
Have not complicating questions continually divided us into three, 
four, and more groups—and still obtained decisions that have come 
to be accepted by the minorities who opposed them? 

Under the present system, the temporary increase of divisions in 
the nation can result in sheer and dangerous travesty of the nation’s 
“answers.” P.R. would enable us to obtain broad answers pointing 
in the direction of that creative compromise for which, in his 
Reflections on Politics, Sir Ernest Barker pleads. We shall not get 
it in any other way. As to single-question candidates, it is an insult 
to the electors to imagine they are going to throw away their votes 
on candidates who fight exclusively on narrow fronts. Such questions 
may influence the voting for this candidate and that within the same 
broad stream of opinion—and rightly. It is incredible that they 
should do more. Single-question candidates will in fact virtually 
disappear when people can feel sure that all reasonable proposals and 
grievances can receive due consideration within the ordinary party 
divisions. To attempt, on the other hand, to force all political opinion 
into one or two channels will inevitably produce precisely the kind 
of candidates that the opponents of P.R. say they fear. 


THE POPULATION TREND 


By L. J. CADBURY 


OMMENTING last week on the announcement of the names 
C of members of the Royal Commission on Population, the 
Prime Minister said: “There is no branch of human knowledge 
in which we can pierce the mysteries of the future so clearly as 
in the trend of population . . . Here the searchlight of statistics 
ranges with accuracy for thirty or forty years ahead.” About one 
point, at any rate, there is no mystery. Whatever we do, we are 
going to have a nation with an increasing number of old people, 
and before very long one actually declining in numbers, unless 
there is a considerable change in the birth-rate. Many people still 
fail to realise this. Year by year they still see a small increase in 
our numbers. Why, therefore, they ask, all this bother about Royal 
Commissions? What they fail to realise is that the number of 
births in a nation in any one year depends on two things—(1) on 
how many chiltiren the average mother has, and (2) on how many 
mothers there are. If the number of girl babies born begins to get 
fewer, then in due course there will be fewer women to become 
mothers and the number of total births each year will begin to 
go down, unless the average per mother goes up, which at present 
it shows no signs of doing. But the process takes time ; eighteen 
or twenty years have to elapse before the fewer girl babies mean 
fewset mothers, and thus fewer births each year. 


Unfortunately, we know that the number of girl babies (and, 
ef coursé, boy babies, too) has been declining. For instance, in 
1938 there were 5,120,000 females between the ages of 15 and 30, 
but in the same year there were only 4,360,000 between o and 15, 
not all of whom will survive to 30. Inevitably, therefore, the 
number of women capable of child-bearing will decline in the next 
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Exactly when this is going to mean a fall in the 


twenty years. 
The full effects of the war, 


population it is more difficult to say. 
for one thing, complicate any accurate estimate. We shall not know 
the cost in lives until the cessation of hostilities. Up to date it has, 
been light compared with the last war, when, apart from the 
Dominions, the deaths were just under 750,000. It is not only 
uncertainty on this point which makes calculations difficult. The 
war has also caused temporary changeg¢ in our social habits. Because 
of the war large numbers of men and women got married much 
younger than is usual in peace-time. The marriage-rate, therefore, 
went up, and with it the number of first babies. But this was 
only a bunching-up process; weddings took place at once that 
would normally have been spread over a number of years. We 
were, so to speak, robbing the future. In due course the marriage- 
rate was bound to fall back to below the normal level, and with it, 
after the necessary lapse of time, the number of first babies. The 
statistics just published for the September quarter of 1943 show 
that this is, in fact, what has happened. There has been a sub- 
stantial fall in the marriage-rate, and the figures recorded are the 
lowest for any September quarter since 1918. Despite superficial 
appearances to the contrary, therefore, we have to face the fact 
that unless present trends change we shall become a declining* 
population. 

Does a decline matter? Some people say it does not, because 
there are too many people in Great Britain anyhow. There certainly 
ere not too many when it comes to mobilising for a war. What 
about peace-time? Should we be better off with fewer people? It 
is very doubtful ; in fact, it is most unlikely. Unless we cut our 
numbers down to a fraction of their present size we could not 
maintain our present standard of living on what we grow, mine and 
fish in this country. To support anything like our present population 
we must import food and raw materials, export manufactures and 
carry on international services such as shipping, overseas investment, 
financial facilities. Once a country is committed to living by inter- 
national trade, it is not necessarily going to trade on better ternis, 
because it is a country of, say, twenty millions rather than one of 
forty. The reverse is more probable. » 

Even assuming a smaller population desirable, how could it be 
secured? There are only two methods, emigration or an inadequate 
birth-rate. As to the first, people are not welcomed as immigrants 
unless they are young and in the prime of life. For them to go means 
leaving the aged and decrepit behind. The birth of fewer children 
has a similar effect in increasing the proportion of aged and infirm 
in the population. There is every reason, therefore, to avoid a 
diminishing population in Great Britain. Ought we, on the other 
hand, to try to increase it? On the whole, though it would be difficult 
definitely to prove that present numbers are the ideal, they seem to 
be very suitable. In any case it looks as though it would be all we 
could do to increase our birth-rate so as to achieve stability at the 
existing figures. Let that therefore be our aim. 

As already mentioned, we are bound, even if we stabilise our 
numbers, to have a population in which there are fewer children and 
more old people. In 1901 there were 10.5 million children under 15; 
in 1938 8.8 million. On the other hand, in 1901 there were only 
2.4 million over 60, but in 1938 §.5. This means we shall have to 
make certain changes in employment. Hitherto we have looked to 
youth to supply boys as messengers, for delivery vans, selling news- 
papers and so forth (mostly “blind alley” occupations). As the 
number of boys available diminishes we must change our ways. If, 
moreover, there is a larger proportion of aged people the burden on 
the community will be the heavier. It will be some help if some of 
the boys’ jobs can be done by the elderly, probably on a part-time 
basis. The war has provided useful experience along these lines. For 
instance, the great communications concern, “ Cables and Wireless,” 
has during the war years replaced ali its messenger boys by elderly 
volunteers. This practice, with suitable safeguards, might well be 
continued and extended after the war. 

What changes are necessary to ensure that our numbers remain 
at about their present level? There is only one way to bring that 
about. The average family must consist of three or four children. 
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This means changing the social habits of an increasing proportion 
of the population. How is that to be effected? It will certainly not 
be enough to preach the social importance of parents having three 
or four children, though that may have its value. 

Something can be done by mitigating the economic, and particularly 
the social, burden of bringing up a family. Family Allowances in 
various forms are becoming an accepted practice in Britain. Their 
effect, however, is likely to be seen chiefly in an improvement in the 
nutrition of children rather than in increasing their number. The 
provision of practical assistance to parents, especially to mothers, is 
likely to be more effective. A number of Local Authorities already 
make a point of having houses at suitable rents for families of different 
sizes on Municipal Estates. This practice must be extended, and 
landlords firmly dealt with who discriminate against families with 
children. Perhaps most important of all, more domestic help must 
be organised. Our war-time experience, both in such forms as the 
Women’s Volunteer Services and in the “directing” of labour, 
points the way. Such measures should be carried over in some way 
into our peace-time social structure. Labour-saving houses and 
domestic appliances still leave room for great improvements ; Health 
Clinics, that were showing themselves to be of real practical value 
before the war, need to be extended; so do maternity hospitals, 
children’s nurseries, and facilities for giving the growing family advice. 
Much of this should be provided under the promised National Health 
Service. 

But the size of the normal family is largely a matter of social 
practice, and social practices usually begin among the more well-to-do 
and then diffuse themselves through the rest of the community. This 
section of the nation should therefore not be ignored. At present 
the parents in the higher income-groups have to pay very much the 
same taxation as the non-parents. Family life is an expensive busi- 
ness. Though it is here that, compared with the lower-paid members 
of the community, they still remain well off, yet compared with 
childless members of their own income group these parents have to 
adopt considerably lower standards, particularly in “amenities,” if 
they have three or four children. This inequality might well be 
diminished either by a much greater variation in the incidence of 
taxation according to family responsibilities, or by some form of 
compulsory group insurance. Other methods for achieving the 
desired end could ne doubt be devised. It is certain that they all will 
be needed. ‘ 


WHITE HORSE HILL 


By ALAN PHILLIPS 


* PLACE to open a man’s soul and make him prophesy” 
—so wrote the creator of Tom Brown about the White 
Horse Hill which stands above his own village of Uffington and the 
Vale of Tom Brown’s boyhood. So it seemed just before sunrise 
one first morning of July ; a morning one might have waited twenty 
years to excel and then turned away disappointed. Prophecy did 
not that morning declare that by autumn the world would be at 
war, and that among all the larger precautions for civil defence an 
order would have gone out for the covering up of the White Horse, 
so that no longer does it stare down from the hillside at the Great 
Western expresses as they pass betwen Didcot and Swindon. But 
one day the White Horse will emerge and we shall see again some- 
thing so old that no one.can tell its years. There are fifteen other 
horses carved in the chalk of the neighbouring shires, but they date 
from the eighteenth century. Probably only the Long Man of 
Wilmington in Sussex and the Giant of Cerne Abbas in Dorset can 
claim relationship in time with this monster of Uffington. 
Chesterton perhaps exaggerated when he averred 

Before the gods that made the gods 

Had drunk at dawn their fill, 

The White Horse of the White Horse Vale 

Was hoary on the hill ; 


but it may reasonably be ascribed to earlier than British origins. 
As a horse, it is frankly disappointing. It is elongated, hideously 
disproportioned, and the head is fantastic. Some observers even 
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consider it was intended for a dragon. Not the art, but the antiquity, 
is everything. 

For the primitive people who built their dwellings on this hill, 
we can only admire their choice. The place, the view and the air 
are of a quality rarely found. This is the kingdom of thorn and 
thistledown, open as prairie, fragrant as heather, a land set apart 
from the world. There are over twenty miles of these Berkshire 
Downs if you go up from Bishopstone or Lambourn on the west 
and come down into Streatley or Compton on the east. The White 
Horse Hill is only the transcendent feature of a ridge which bears 
the oldest track in the land. Now a broad green road, this track 
follows in long level sweeps the run of the smoothest and kindliest 
Downs in England and provides the most glorious walking country. 

All that elevates and purifies the mind as one walks across the 
crests and slopes of downland may be known for hours together on 
the Ridgeway. Scarcely a modern road crosses it; no houses mar 
its matchless independence. To the north is the landscape of the 
Vale, a lake of air with tiny villages like pebbles at the bottom. A 
rare white drift of smoke marks the railway. The south is flanked 
by a few detachments of beech or hazel. The sharpness of the course 
is cushioned by flowering banks and ditches. Here, according to 
the Little Guide to Berkshire, you may discover the rock-rose, milk- 
wort, horseshoe vetch, charlock, fumaria, purple gentian, and almost 
every kind of orchis. Here also are harebell, knapweed, scabious, 
cornflower, poppy, convolvulus. 

The land is littered with remains of oldest known communities, 
and there is a perpetual puzzle in disentanglement for readers of 
the riddles of archaeology. Wayland Smith’s Cave is a notable 
cromlech ; sarsen stones are supposed to be ancient monuments ; 
there are the ditches called Grimsdykes, whose purpose has not yet 
been determined ; legend tells that King Alfred sounded the Blow- 
ing Stone to summon his chieftains before engaging Guthrum ; 
barrows and burial places abound, as at Scutchamfly, or Cwichelm- 
slaw, named perhaps after Cwichelm who was a ruler in Wessex in 
the seventh century. Invading Danes marched here from Walling- 
ford in 1006, mainly out of bravado, “for it was an old saying 
that if they should ever reach this hill they would never reach the 
sea again.” They also routed a local force on the way down to 
Marlborough. Alfred, the greatest of English Kings, was born at 
Wantage in the Vale, and somewhere on this ridge in 871 took part 
in his first tremendous battle against the Danes as _ second-in- 
command to his brother Athelred. It seems that for once the shield- 
wall of the Danes was pierced and they were driven down into 
the Vale towards Reading. 

Peerless villages hang under the Downs, most of them out of sight 
from the Ridgeway. Uffington itself has a splendid Early English 
church whose steeple was “ beat down by a tempas, wind, thunder, 
and liten, Dec. 2nd day, 1740.” East Hendred has been picked 
out by Thomas Burke and other travelled connoisseurs as the most 
beautiful village in England. Dignified, shapely, mellow, with every 
house of individual style and all flower-mantled, East Hendred sidles 
up to the verge of the chalk. Then suddenly the road waves it 
good-bye with a crook of the arm and cuts a way into the hills. 

Those who enjoy looking at modern as well as ancient horses 
may chance to see some at exercise on the Lambourn side of the 
Downs and envy those who mount them. Hilaire Belloc, riding 
here one day, came across a winged horse with an exile on his back, 
but fortune like that is the privilege of few. Other writers who have 
loved these places include Richard Jefferies, always set free in his 
soul by the hills ; Alfred Williams, the railwayman poet of Swindon ; 
and John Masefield, who named a sonnet-sequence after Lollingdon 
Downs, whereon he threaded “ beads of ‘coloured days.” 

Among all the peoples who helped to civilise England there has 
been this haunting hunger for the hills ; and though in the present 
age we no longer plan our habitations as high as we can explore, 
the desire to walk above the scene of our common doings and to 
drink the air of the heights will return to many of us. It is difficult 
now to borrow the time or be certain of the accessible route ; and 
even the White Horse is hidden. But one day it will reappear, and 
we shall wander 

Over the grasses of the ancient way 
Rutted this morning by the passing guns. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I lived in Berlin during the last years of the Weimar 

Republic I used to be impressed by the manifold activities 
of the publishing house of Ullstein. In that vast congregation of 
buildings was assembled every device which science could contrive 
for the rapid reception and distribution of news and information. 
Upon the roof the slim antennae of a wireless installation throbbed 
with messages from Vancouver or Bangkok ; inside the building 
pneumatic tubes hurled little bombs of paper from one department 
to another ; as one was speaking to an editor or manager there 
would come a sudden gasp from an orifice beside him and with a 
faint plop a leading article would drop into the steel basket by his 
side; and at dawn each day six aeroplanes would rise from 
Templehof to carry the words of Ullstein to the remotest provinces 
of the Reich. There was no limit to the enterprise which the 
House of Ulistein displayed. They published the B.Z am Miuttag, 
which was rushed so rapidly through the Press that the fingers of 
the newsvendors in distant Dahlem would be stained by the wet 
ink. There was a fat fashions magazine containing elaborate paper 
patterns which, when unfolded upon the floor, became life-size. 
Attached to this magazine was a dressmakers’ shop in the editorial 
offices themselves. where clumsy readers would see exactiy how these 
patterns should be expressed in terms of muslin or of tweed. There 
was the Berliner Illustrirte which provided many sticky pages of 
wonderful news photographs, and was the rival of the Woche. Books 
were also published, and among them such famous best-sellers as 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western Front and the popular novels 
of Vicki Baum. The House of Ullistein was a hive of industry, 
invention, experiment and success. 

. * * * 

The most serious of its undertakings was the Vossische Zeitung, 
affectionately known to Berliners as “ Tante Voss.” Georg Bernhard, 
the editor of this most formidable journal, was a remarkable man. 
He was a firm believer in the possibility for Germany of profitable 


collaboration with her former enemies, and especially with the 
French. He believed that Germany, in the realms of art 
and science and commerce, could, under the auspices of 


the League, recover the prestige and influence which she 
had lost by her defeat. He was a great European and a great 
journalist ; he was a constant influence for good. When talking with 
him, or with his great rival Theodor Wolff (who died recently “ in a 
Berlin hospital” after his arrest in Nice), one felt that it was 
not true that Germany could produce no major political intelligence. 
But Bernhard I am told, is in America ; and Theodor Wolff is dead ; 
and Albrecht Montgelas, who served the Vossische loyally while 
their correspondent in London, is eating his heart out behind barbed 
wire in the Isle of Man. And the great House of Ullstein is itself 


no more. 
* * * * 


Among their many publications, ranging from the Blatt der Haus- 
frau to Uhu, from the Vossische to the B.Z., the most advanced 
and the most attractive was the Querschnitt. This little magazine 
had been started by the art dealer Flechtheim, with the assistance 
of a Hanseatic patrician of the name of Wederkop. Flechtheim, 
although he ran his gallery with skill and taste, was not a man of 
business, and the finances of the Querschnittr became disordered ; 
Wederkop, his mind divided between the tombs of his ancestors at 
Liibeck, and the more recent confections of Savile Row, was a 
brilliant rather than an assiduous editor ; and thus the management 
of the Querschnitt was finally transferred to the calm and competent 
hands of the House of Ullistein. It was in truth an agreeable 
magazine, and fully expressive ‘of the gay and daring cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Weimar intellectuals. Perhaps the most attractive 
of all German qualities is their unfailing inquisitiveness, and the 
Querschnitt ministered to that appetite with unflagging energy. 
A photograph of Tolstoy’s dressing-room would be flanked by one 
of Maillol’s bicyclist; a photograph of Rimbaud’s mother at 
Charleroi would be matched by one of the garden at Somersby 


rectory. Appealing as it did to a highly educated audience, the 
Querschnitt did not trouble to translate the articles it published; 
one could read Virginia Woolf in English and Mauriac in French, 
Wide indeed was the gulf which separated the Querschnitt and jts 
readers from the beery brutes of the Steineckerbrau or the Brenessel, 
whom Hitler was then gathering around him. Wide also the distance 
between Berlin’s Bohemia and the rancorous and monocled officers 
who saw in von Seeckt the secret architect of a new and better 
Reichswehr. It may well have been that the Querschnitt, when 
taken over by the Ullstein brothers, lost something of the careless 


rapture which it had enjoyed under the undisciplined management 


of Wederkop and Flechtheim ; but it remained a gay and vivid 
publication till the end. 
* - 

The end of the House of Ullstein was typical of many Nazi 
liquidations. The full story has now been told in a most interest- 
ing book written by Herman Ullstein, under the title The Rise and 
Fall of the House of Ullstein (Nicholson and Watson, Ios. 6d.). 
The first sign of trouble came with the discovery that within the 
publishing house itself there existed a Nazi “ cell,” led and organised 
by an employee of the name of Clausner. Almost immediately 
after the Reichstag fire this man began to show his hand. He 
organised demonstrations against the management; he forced the 
staff to stop work while Hitler’s speeches were being broadcast ; he 
made no secret of the fact that he possessed a full list, not only 
of those of his employers who were Jews by race or connexion, but 
also of all those who had in the past manifested or expressed demo- 
cratic sentiments. Inch by inch the Ullstein family were pushed 
out of the central control. Nazi “advisers” were imposed upon 
them ; insulting inscriptions denouncing the five Ullstein brothers 
were scribbled on the walls ; and the whole process of intimidatioa 
and delation was set in movement. Herman Ullstein and his wife 
refused to be daunted; they remained on in their fortress in the 
Kochstrasse. The wave of Nazi emotionalism began to affect the 
circulation of their newspapers. The Vossische, with its liberal 
reputation of two hundred and twenty-seven years, began to show 
a deficit ; the Vossische was being run at a loss of two million marks 
a year. They were obliged to suspend publication. 

* . 7 * 

Gradually things went from worse to worse. The Ullstein 
brothers being of Jewish extraction, were forced to sell their holdings 
to “ Aryans ” at a tenth of their real value. One by one the brothers 
died in misery. Herman Ullistein and his wife were obliged to 
part from their children, who found an asylum in America. But still, 
doggedly and persistently, they remained on in their house in the 
Grunewald. And then came the murder of Vom Rath in Paris, 
and the final persecutions. The Ullsteins were stripped of what 
remained of their fortune, being obliged to pay a final bribe of 
one hundred thousand marks to the chief of the police. They left 
Germany with ten marks apiece in their pockets. 

* * * * 

In this vivid and well-balanced account of his misfortunes Herr 
Herman Ulistein does not .spare his colleagues of the Press. 
“The very same editors,” he writes, “who a short while ago had 
insisted on nothing but the truth, now published Hitler’s lies without 
batting an eyelid.” “There is no denying the fact,” he writes agail, 
“that the Press failed. The writer of these lines, himself a man 
of the Press, admits it frankly, and by so doing accuses himself.” 
It is easy for us, who live in “the inviolate island of the sage and 
free,” to reproach them with cowardice. The Germans, who 
possess such magnificent military courage, have always been 
and civic cowards. But it didn’t happen in exactly that way. The 
whole sudden onrush of the Nazi machine seemed so incredible 
that no sane man believed that it could last. The hurricane would 
pass by, and meanwhile it was wise to bow to the storm. It was 
not cowardice of which they were guilty so much as optimism. 


* * 
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THE THEATRE 


** Hamlet.”’ At the Scala. 


Ir is not often that Hamlet is being played simultaneously at two 
London theatres, and a comparison between the production at the 
New Theatre and this at the Scala is inevitable. Donald Wolfit’s 
js a more mature and weightier performance than Robert Helpmann’s, 
and he has the advantages of experience and greater vocal resource. 
His is, indeed, a fine, all-round performance, and he presents an 
older Hamlet, and perhaps for that reason, partly, a robuster and 
less sensitive one. The question of Hamlet’s age is not very im- 
portant. Since Hamlet says he remembers Yorick, whom the first 
gravedigger declares to have been twenty-three years in the grave, 
he should be at least over twenty-six ; but I always imagine Hamlet 
as young, certainly not over thirty. Youthfulness is not a question 
of age merely, and for me Mr. Wolfit’s Hamlet, in spite of its many 
great virtues, lacks a certain youthful sensitiveness and impulsive- 
ness. On the other hand, his gestures and timing are significant 
and impressive, and he has the power where necessary, which 
Mr. Helpmann did not always have. In the scenes with the Players 
and with the Queen, Mr. Wolfit was much more dignified and 
impressive, and he was exceedingly well supported by Grace Lane 
as the Queen and Rosalirid Iden, who began rather poorly as 
Ophelia, but redeemed her weak beginning by a truly fine per- 
formance in the mad scene. Richard Goolden’s Polonius was quite 
excellent, but the weakest performance was—as it always is, for 
some reason—that of the King. It is a great pity that we never 
see an adequate Claudius in Hamlet, for the role of the King is 
so important that a feeble performance detracts greatly from the 
general effect. As a production, Mr. Wolfit’s is less elaborate, but 
in some respects better than that at the New Theatre. The ghost 
scenes are more effective; even the Players’ scene loses nothing 
in its greater simplicity, but the omission of the final Fortinbras 
scene was a bad mistake, and this scene was one of the triumphs 
of the Tyrone Guthrie production. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Tivoli‘ Northern Pursuit.’’ At the 


“ The Sullivans.”’ 
Regal. 

I HAVE been examining this week the results of American film industry 
polls and awards for 1943, some of which have just come to hand. 
The best known of them, the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Award for the film of the year, goes to Casablanca. (Desert 
Victory was honoured as a “ distinctive documentary achievement.”) 
The Academy has also decided that the outstanding actor’s per- 
formance of the year was given by Paul Lukas in Watch on the Rhine. 
In this choice they are supported by the Motion Picture Critics of 
New York, who not only have honoured Paul Lukas but have chosen 
Watch on the Rhine as the best: picture of the year. The National 
Board of Review in New York has plumped for The Ox-bow Incident 
as “the best drama film of the year” and Desert Victory as the best 
documentary. ‘ 

It is the success of The Ox-bow Incident which particularly 
interests me. The National Board of Review has built up a reputa- 
tion for intelligent and independent film criticism and their selection, 
in this as in former years, has been supported by a considerable body 
of opinion. Yet what has been the fate of The Ox-bow Incident in 
this country? Some readers will be surprised to learn that it has 
been shown here at all. Yet it is one and the same film as Strange 
Incident which was mysteriously slipped into a West End cinema 
for a few days as an unheralded second feature and later was seen 
during general release only by those cinema-goers determined enough 
to face a long hunt or fortunate enough to chance upon it as an 
unpublicised item in their local programme. Strange Incident is 
the simple story of the effect of a lynching upon a group of reasonably 
normal American people. It is a careful study of the fine play of 
human emotion suddenly subjected to abnormal strain, a group 
portrait of ordinary people in extraordinary crisis. The artistry with 
which the film is made is in itself sufficient to justify its showing to 
any and every audience. Yet, for reasons which have never been 
made clear, it was distributed in this country with as much diffidence 
as if its tins had contained dynamite rather than celluloid. 

It appears to me that a single example of this kind (and there are 
others) is sufficient to demonstrate how false is the claim of those 
people who assure us that the public can always control the nature 
and quality of its own screen entertainment. The potential 
monopolies in the film industry are constantly telling us through 
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their spokesmen that the power they seek will not interfere with 
the freedom of the public to choose its films. It seems to me that 
this freedom, already largely mythical, may well become non-existent. 
The plain fact of the matter is that, more often than not, the public 
is in no position to know what entertainment is available, let alone 
to make a choice. It must make a selection from amongst those films 
which the distributors choose to handle and to publicise widely ; for, 
however good a film may be, its showings are bound to be limited 
unless its distributors are prepared to support it with the full weight 
of their publicity machinery. Will any apologist for private monopoly 
in the film industry argue that Strange Incident, good enough in 
America to head a national ranking list, was condemned to obscurity 
in this country by popular choice? 

No one will ever deny us the picture of life on the American 
Continent which is presented by The Sullivans and Northern Pursuit. 
The first, founded on fact, is the story of the home life of five 
American brothers from a working-class family who enlist together 
in the U.S. Navy and perish together in the U.S.S. ‘ Juneau’ in the 
South-west Pacific. Northern Pursuit, with one intelligent eye looking 
back to the dramatic ingenuities of g9th Parallel, shows us Errol 
Flynn (a better actor than most of my fellow-critics seem disposed 
to admit) circumventing a Nazi attempt to set up a secret one-plane 
air-base in the frozen wastes of Northern Canada. Both films are 
exceptionally well acted, directed and photographed. Northern 
Pursuit moves with lightning speed through the great white outdoors 
from peak to peak of excitement, whilst The Sullivans gives us a 
picture of American small-town life,more boisterous and convincing 
than the recent Happy Land of Mr. Saroyan’s embarrassingly unfunny 
Human Comedy. The five Sullivan boys raise a most human racket 
around the house, and their love-making and domestic affection is 
not such as will make you cringe in your seat. Much of the credit 
for this happy state of affairs belongs to Selena Royle, a newcomer, 
who plays the part of the Sullivan mother with extraordinary sensi- 


tivity. She receives excellent support from Thomas Mitchell as 
Sullivan pére. EpGar ANSTEY. 
PENELOPE — 
CERTAIN parting does not wait its hour ie) 


for separation ; too soon the shadow lies ” 


upon the heart and chokes the voice, its power 
drives on the minutes, it implies 
tomorrow while today’s still here. 


They sat by firelight and his shadow fell 

for the last time, she thought, black patterning gold 
sharp on the firelit wall. So, to compel 

the evening to outlast the morning’s cold 

dawn by the quayside and the unshed tears, 


She took a charred twig from the hearth and drew 
the outline of his shadow on the wall. 

“These were his features, this the hand I knew.” 
She heard her voice saying the words through all 
the future days of solitude and fear. 


Ursuta Woop. 


*TIS BETTER NOT 


IF song is only soul-less sound 
Tis better not to sing ; 

If bells are only tuneless clang 
Tis better not to ring ; 

If dreams are only gloomy fears 
"Tis better not to sleep ; 

If tears are only vain regrets 
*Tis better not to weep; 

If roaming’s only restlessness 
Tis better not to rove; 

If love is only vain desire 
Tis better not to love; 

If giving’s only to receive 
*Tis better not to give; 

If all life’s for is making war 
Tis better not to live. 


Puitippa TAyLor. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


Sir,—During the five months that I have been in Italy, I have been 
astonished at the apathy and the lack of interest shown by the average 
Italian regarding the very serious problem of Italy’s reconstruction. 
Having shaken off the corroded fetters of Fascism, and watched the tide 
of war recede towards the north, the people of Southern Italy now lie 
listless and without a soul, licking the wounds of poverty and semi- 
starvation which their former masters so well succeeded in inflicting. It 
is natural to assume that until the entire country has been cleared of 
the enemy and representatives of the Northern states are in a position 
to confer with their compatriots of the South, no one is prepared to 
declare a future national policy. Nevertheless, it might be imagined 
that the people of Southern Italy have already started to consider the 
best way of resetting their country on the pillar of democracy, from which 
she fell on the day that the Fascists marched on Rome; but except for 
the recent meeting at Bari, which was more concerned with the final 
expulsion of Fascism than the remaking of Italy, I have seen little sign 
of this. 

Why then is this lethargy so apparent and so universal? The answer, 
I think, is obvious. Unlike the great majority of the occupied countries 
of Europe, who by now have suffered four or five years of Nazi domina- 
tion but who can still remember their former freedom, Italy has been 
beaten senseless by twenty. years of brutal dictatorship. The minds of 
the Italian people have been so poisoned by the incessant propaganda 
of Fascism that the older generations have forgotten, and the youths 
have never learned about the great struggle by the Italians at the begin- 
ning of the century to achieve unity and democracy within the country. 
Today, the names of Garibaldi and Mazzini, erased by Mussolini, are 
hardly known amongst the younger generation of Italy. Are these great 
men, and the work they achieved, to be forgotten now? If that is to 
be the case, then it is certain that the Italian people will stumble blindly 
on in the darkness of their recent defeat, led by a weak and unsteady 
government. 

Is it notgpossible for the British Press to print pamphlets narrating 
the history Pine unification of Italy, and pointing out the great chance 
she now has of carrying on the constructive work, which Mussolini has 
attempted to sweep away? If these pamphlets were to be distributed 
amongst the Italian population, and especially amongst the schools, 
and the families, I am perfectly certain that it would rekindle the 
enthusiasm which Fascism has so successfully damped, and start the 
Italian people thinking for themsclves, so that when the war has passed 
out of Italy, and a government is set up again, it will be a government 
in accordance with the wishes of the great majority of the Italian people.— 
Yours faithfully, S. West RUSSELL. 


“HOLES IN THE CHARTER” 


Sir,—Your article on the Atlantic Charter is timely and important, since 
there are so many rigid and meticulous minds whose fears must be 
allayed, and it is these fears that you express. But the authors of the 
Charter themselves may well feel impatient of the criticism you are 
focusing, since at the time the Charter was promulgated the world’s 
leaders might well have been entertaining vast revolutionary ideas, and 
it was important to express broad principles, which were to hold. But 
detail is another matter. 

Does any Bill become law without amendment of detail, any building 
be designed or book written without minor alterations? Surely in the 
case of Poland, that it is to remain an independent country is the point— 
that her geographical position must be slightly shifted to everyone’s advan- 
tage is a detail. Similarly, Germany, Finland and others will not be 
swallowed up by “territorial aggrandisement.” 

But, none the less, the opportunity for adjusting troublesome frontiers 
cannot be lost or rejected, and is surely a local consideration, not a 
matter of principle at all. Yes, indeed, the principles of the Charter are 
clearly holding, but in practice there will be wise adjustments and 
amendments where called for, as in every law, but they will not thereby 
make any “ hole ” at all, you will see.—Yours faithfully, E. D. SHarp. 


Sir.—Under Clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter, whereby the Governments 
of Great Britain and the U.S.A. declared that they respected the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live 
and they wished to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them, the German people 
would be entitled to have a Nazi Government, and the Italian people a 
Fascist Government, after the war has been won by the Allies, unless, by 
implication, the declaration excluded such a possibility. 
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THE EDITOR 


The Four-Power declaration at Moscow, in October, 1943, in referring 
to “the necessity of establishing at the earliest practical date a general 
international organisation, based on the principle of this sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States and open to membership by all such States, large 
or small, for the maintenance of international peace and security ” clearly 
excluded Germany and her war-mongering partners in crime. If not, they 
must be deemed to be “ peace-loving ” States, some of them may become s@, 

So far as Germany is concerned and her love of war over such a long 
period, can anybody hope for an honest change of heart until an unborp 
generation of Germans comes into power? The German people will be 
desirous of peace for themselves before very long ; but I fear that it js 
too much to hope that they may become “ peace-loving” in our time— 
Yours, &c., O. W. Jones, 

38 Devonshire Road, Liverpool, 8. 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA 


Sir,—In your issue of March 3rd you describe Russia’s condition for 
peace with Finland as “remarkably lenient” after Finland had wantonly 
joined Germany. Now those same conditions—only slightly more favour- 
able to Finland—were in March, 1940, considered so iniquitous by the 
British Government that the latter refused to transmit them to Finland; 
they could only reach Finland through another channel. I have no access 
to the files of The Spectator of four years ago: if you at that time described 
Russia’s conditions as “remarkably lenient,” you stood alone not only 
among British papers, but among those of the whole civilised world. 

But your major contention is untenable. So far from Finland having 
“wantonly joined Germany,” Finland was for the second time in June, 
1941, the victim of Russian aggression. The facts are summarised, e.g, in 
the current issue of the Nineteenth Century, pp. 106-107, and leave no 
room for doubt that only after this second Russian aggression in 1941 did 
the Finnish Government take the steps demanded by its duty of defending 
the country.—Yours, &c., BRYAN BEVAN, 

30 Pall Mail, S.W. 1. 


[Arguments about who was the first aggressor are usually interminable 
and inconclusive. It is sufficient to quote the Annual Register for 1941 
(p. 241): “ When requested by Germany to join in the campaign against 
Russia, Finland consented without much hesitation, and she declared war 
on that country on June 26th, ostensibly on the ground that Russian planes 
had bombarded Finnish cities,” and a message from The Times corte- 
spondent in Stockholin on June 27th to the effect that it was the transit 
of German troops to Finland which precipitated the Soviet.air-raids. The 
arrival of the troops preceded the raids.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


ONE WAY WITH GERMANY 


Sir,—Some of your pro-German correspondents frighten me. Don’t they 
frighten anybody else? 

Soon after the 1914-18 war we left the Germans in possession of their 
country and its resources, when all countries neighbouring upon Germany 
had been looted and devastated: and look where that has led us. We hoped 
last time that the tiger would change his stripes ; but as time went on, he 
looked less and less like a tame cat. Are we going to do the same thing 
again? Perhaps the limiting factor is, what terms are such that England 
and/or Russia will be willing to spend effort to enforce them in 1960 and 
later. If so, there might be prefixed to them a set-out of the considerations 
which we wish our successors in 1960 to have in mind. But I doubt 
whether words alone will protect them.—Yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 

Guisborough. 

Str,—Mr. Brailsford says in his letter that if they were deprived of 
machine tools “Germans will starve.” Why? Even if Germany were 
completely de-industrialised—which no one seriously proposes—this need 
not happen, given a new economic policy and suitable organisation. The 
figures show (World Trade, L. of N., 1937) that before she concentrated 
on rearmament, Germany only had to import about a quarter of her 
food and that from 1932 onwards 50 per cent. of her imports were 
connected with rearmament, while imports affecting her living standard 
steadily decreased. Hence, even if Germany’s exports (and hence imports) 
ceased entirely, the food ration—assuming equitable distribution—need 
fall little below that obtaining after 1933, surely a small price to pay 
for her crimes. 

But by modifying the exaggerated industrialisation policy of the last 
forty years, it could be raised. By putting armament workers back to 
producing consumption goods and into agriculture (and breaking up the 
big Pomeranian and Mecklenburg estates) Germany’s living standard 
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might be made higher than that in pre-war Poland or Greece. To do 
this is Germany’s own job, not the responsibility of the Allies. But Mr. 
Brailsford suggests “socialising” heavy industry as a prevention of 
aggression—and this in spite of the fact that in Prussia the State has 
for generations controlled and even participated in industry more closely 
than in almost any other country. 

It is, however, a sign of grace that Mr. Brailsford is now “ considering 
how to prevent future German aggression.” A few months ago he 
doubted Germany’s having any special aggressive tendencies at all! 
(Peace Pamphlet, No. 19.).—Yours obediently, T. H. MINSHALL. 

34 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Sir—lI have read Mr. Brailsford’s book, Our Settlement With Germany, 
and while I am not qualified to criticise his treatment of many of the 
questions which he discusses, I certainly feel that some of his views 
on disarmament and reparations are not sound. On page 22 Mr. Brails- 
ford goes to some trouble to make it clear that the development of 
Germany’s steel, machine tool and chemical industries was encouraged 
by Wall Street and the City of London in order to provide exports with 
which to pay the indemnity imposed upon her, and that this productive 
capacity was eventually used for cannon and tanks. He infers that this 
excessive production was one of the major causes of the war. It was 
certainly one of the reasons why Germany beat her neighbours in the 
production of armaments. On page 154 Mr. Brailsford proposes that 
Germany should make large quantities of machinery for export as repara- 
tions and once again rebuild her steel and. engineering industries far in 
excess of her home requirements. If his earlier conclusions are correct, 
this plan would lay the foundation of future German aggression. 

If Germany is to be disarmed without being completely crushed she 
must be allowed to develop those industries which will improve her own 
standard of living and provide goods for export which have the least 
possible connexion with munitions of war. The question of reparations 
will have to be dealt with by the countries most directly concerned and 
the method may have to be different for each country ; some may need 
goods and some labour. I feel sure that any reparations plan must avoid 
the possibility of building up Germany's capacity for producing materials 
which, when in excess of her domestic needs, may be diverted to war- 
like purposes or hinder the training of highly skilled labour in other 
countries. ‘There should be a short list of materials which Germany 
must not make at all for some years and a much longer list of materials 
which she must not export. The first list would include aeroplanes and 
certain scientific equipment, the second list should include all other 
scientific equipment and materials and other products referred to by 
Mr. Brailsford. 

Mr. Bateman suggests that Germany should be deprived of her motor 
industry. I hardly think that any country can be expected to live without 
motor transport in all its forms, and if production in Germany was 
prohibited she would have to spend a vast sum on imports, probably 
more than £100,000,000 per annum, which would be an impossible task 
for a defeated Germany. I think our own experience has showr that a 
motor industry that is barely sufficient to meet the domestic requirements 
of a country cannot readily be adapted to produce vast quantities of 
tanks, armoured cars and aeroplanes without the whole world knowing 
about it. The motor industry should be controlled and limited to civilian 
needs. Mr. Theodore Shewell complains that you, Sir, make no positive 
suggestions in an article meant to be a criticism of a book. He complains 
bitterly of the positive suggestions which your other correspondents have 
made, but I look in vain for something constructive from his cwn pen.— 
Yours faithfully, NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


PEACE PRESERVATION 


Sir—I saw a letter in your issue of February 25th under the heading 
of “Disarming Germany” by Mr. A. G. Bateman, in which he suggests 
that Germany must be deprived of a motor industry, as well as ordnance 
aad aircraft and scientific instrument manufacture. I do not believe that 
peace can be preserved by disarming the enemy and preventing them 
from having industries that can be used for warlike purposes. All the 
discoveries of science have been used for purposes of war as well as for 
peaceful objects. It would be impossible to stop armament production 
on these lines and leave Germany in a position to maintain the industrial 
life necessary to support her people. 

It must be borne in mind that Japan must equally be subjected to an 
amy of inspectors for the same purpose. Disarmament and the preven- 
ton of rearmament was tried after 1918 and failed. In my opinion this 
More elaborate policy would also fail, and it would deserve to fail, as 
industrial efficiency and a high standard of living in all countries is in 
the interest of the prosperity of each, as well as of their peace and security. 
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Mr. Lionel Curtis, in the introduction to his book Decision and Action, 
p. 16, says “ The safety of free systems is always to look to their own 
strength and not to measures for weakening their enemies.” I suggest 
that when this war in the West and the East is won the United Nations 
should place the business of preserving peace in the hands of an Allied 
General Council empowered to decide the Forces required and by which 
power the Forces can be most effectively supplied. The United Forces 
of the Peace Preserving Powers should be directed by a combined General 
Staff. 

Geographic and Economic considerations would seem to indicate that, 
as Russia and China are on the main world land mass of Asia and Europe, 
and respectively face Germany and Japan, they should contribute the 
largest land armed forces as they would operate from home bases ; and 
that the United States and Great Britain should supply the largest Naval 
and Air Forces. To operate these a complete network of Naval and Air 
Bases, world wide and controlling especially all Ocean and Sea Junctions 
(including Black Sea—North Sea), would be required, available to the 
United Nations only. _A Rail, Air and Road Route connecting China 
with the Eastern Mediterranean would also be of great strategic importance 
and should be constructed by labour and material supplied by Germany 
and Japan as War Reparation to the United Nations. 

The nations united for the preservation of peace must also control 
all natural sources of oil and rubber supply and allow Germany and Japan 
only such quantities as are necessary for their peace-time requirements 
for industrial and domestic purposes, allowing for their home production 
of substitutes. If such a plan is adopted, I hold that even if the 
aggressor nations decide to rearm, they would find it difficult or impossible 
to use their armaments. 

The war has got to be won first, and that will not be by embarrassing 
governments responsible for carrying it on by party political manoeuvres 
and by people suspending production of war material, or its transport, 
rather than share with the men who are fighting a reduction in their 
peace-time standard of comfort. No plan for United Action to Preserve 
Peace would succeed unless the people composing the United Nations 
are animated by the desire to help their fellow men, the stronger nations 
securing the safety of the weaker as expressed in Clause VI of the Atlantic 
Charter.—Yours faithfully, Basi Peto. 

Gatehouse, Iford, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOIL 


Sir,—I have read Sir Albert Howard’s letter, and after thirty years’ 
experience of growing crops with chemical fertilisers I want to challenge 
almost all his conclusions. 

It is not true that the use of fertilisers makes the soil infertile and the 
crops more subject to disease, and there is not the slightest evidence that 
the consumption of the crops so grown, either by man or animals, leads 
to disease, as is well said by Sir John Russell in The Times of Friday, 
March 3rd. 

Your space is valuable and I would refer you to No. VE High Farming 
in C. J. Orwin’s “ Progress in Farming Systems,” which refers to work on 
this farm, published in 1931. Since then the crops grown have been 
better and if possible healthier. 

The field “Langlands” has had nothing but “ chemicals,” and the 
comparison of the first three years’ yields with the last five (you have no 
space for more) is interesting and, I suggest, important. 


1914 Spring oats, 2} sacks per acre. 

191s .. Bare fallow. 

1916 ... Wheat, 64 sacks per acre. 

1939 .. Sugar beet, 13 tons 9 cwt. per acre. 

1940 .-. Brussels sprouts for market, nett return £30 12s. per acre. 
1941 .. Oats, 14 sacks ; very wet harvest. 

1942 ... Wheat, 17 sacks per acre. 

1943 Potatoes, over 9 tons ; not all cleared at this date. 


There was no disease in the potatoes.—Yours faithfully, 
Northwood Farm, Hayling Island, Hants. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 


Sir,—The Derbyshire election was generally expected in the Midlands 
to be a close one, and the majority of 4,000 against the Government 
candidate shows the Derbyshire people are not too satisfied, but the 
election at Kirkcaldy is far more indicative of the dissatisfaction of the 
people, for an excellent Labour candidate, a local trade unionist who had 
done good work for the town and was universally respected and was 
backed by the local Conservative and Liberal leaders, instead of getting 
a 95 per cent. vote, as one would have expected, only got four votes for 
three polled by a stranger standing as a Scottish Nationalist. After these 
two elections many of our M.P.s must be what is graphically called 
shivering in their shoes. Nor is the cause of these signs of discontent 


A. H. Brown. 
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in Derbyshire and Kirkcaldy far to seek, for when we see the county 
councils of large counties like Perth and Angus passing resolutions, not 
by a majority, but unanimously, condemning the interference of Govern- 
ment officials with their control of county affairs, and we saw our late 
Chief Justice Lord Hewart warning the nation that our liberties were in 
danger, it shows that, one and all, we are resolved—after all our war 
efforts where, indeed, everyone has done well—not to have an autocratic 
bureaucratic Government established in this our own countsy. 

One cannot but sympathise with M.P.s who naturaily wish to support 
our Government in war-time, but no decree of a Minister, who is the 
servant of Parliament, not its master, should have the force of law in 
any matter which has not definitely to do with the war effort, and if 
M.P.s are wise they should remember they are elected by the people 
to carry out their wishes and safeguard their liberties, and the Govern- 
ment is one that should carry out their wishes, as they represent the 
people of England and Scotland ; so, as once before, they must play the 
man. It is quite within the bounds of possibility, as the Kirkcaldy 
election shows, that if a Nationalist Party puts the issue to Scotland: 
Will you be governed by Scotland or Whitehall officials? we may see 
an increased and dangerous movement which would threaten Parliament 
as at present constituted, We will all hope, therefore, that both Parlia- 
ment and the Government will realise that most of us are determined 
to have no Hitler Government, though each and every one of us is behind 
Mr. Churchill and grateful to him and to the sailors, soldiers and airmen 
who are risking and doing so much for our old nation.—Yours faithfully, 

Burton-on-Trent. JOHN J. CALDER. 


CARE COMMITTEES AND HEALTH 


Sir,—Your article summarising the White Paper on the proposed National 
Medical Service leads me to suggest that no matter how comprehensive in 
intention the various schemes for improvement of social conditions may 
be, they will, if they are to yield their full benefit, need sympathetic 
administration and a careful preparation of the public mind. To be of 
real value a National Medical Service will require a far wider understanding 
than now exists of the importance of preventive health measures. Recogni- 
tion of this fact may, in part, be the reason why the responsibility for the 
medical inspection and treatment of elementary school children has been 
left in the hands of the Education Authority. 

One authority, at least, the London County Council, saw the need for 
social and educational work along these lines when it established its 
Children’s Care Committee Service more than thirty-five years ago. The 
good relations with the school, the friendly contact with the home, built 
up largely by voluntary workers, has led to developments in many different 
directions, and today we are dealing constructively with almost every aspect 
of child welfare. There are, moreover, indications that the interest aroused 
in our work through evacuation may lead other authorities to start similar 
services, adapted, of course, to the needs of their particular areas. For many 
years to come legislation such as is now before us will require on the one 
hand, education of the public, and on the other hand, a broad and flexible 
outlook in those who have to carry out its administration. A continuance 
of our English tradition of collaboration between official and voluntary 
workers should do much towards achieving these ends.—Yours truly. 

HELEN GUTHRIE, 
Chairman of the Central Council of Children’s Care Committees. 
Alverstone House, Magee Street, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 11. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW ORDER 


Str,—If the silent millions of your emotional young Marchioness are 

in fact silent, what evidence has she for inferring that they have found 

inspiration and strength in Christian values? Certainly it was not there 

that millons in Russia found the one or the other. Perhaps Russia is 

outside her argument: her “neighbourliness” freezes when she contem- 

plates non-Christians.—Yours very truly, PeTeR RATTRAY. 
Mercers, Wineham, Henfield, Sussex. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Str,—It would be interesting to learn the source of and foundation for 
Mr. Gilchrist’s belief that “clergymen have this year received an addition 
of 7 per cent. to their stipends.” Whence? When? How? Is he by any 
chance thinking of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ “scheme K” whereby 
in the case of the poorest benefices the Commissioners offer, under certain 
restrictions, to increase the income of the living for a period of 7 years 
by an amount equal to that subscribed by the parish? -There is here a 
world of difference, and such a statement as that made by Mr. Gilchrist, 
if incorrect, as I believe it to be, is by no means harmless.—Yours, &c., 
Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, Nr. Bristol. J. H. Powe tt. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ONE surprising omission has been made by all—so far as I have seen 
of the many who have joined in the discussion on land fertility, For 
example: in comparing the relative values of artificial and natum] 
manuring it was argued last week that natural manuring, when labour 
costs are considered, is the more expensive method. It is, of cours, 
incalculably cheaper—and for this reagn. The results of natumj 
manuring, whether from the farmyard or from the compost pit, last 
for years. At Rothamsted a plot well-manured nearly forty years ago 
is still rich and fertile compared with an immediately adjacent plot. 
The difference of the crops on the two is instantly apparent to the most 
superficial observer. That is to say, to get at the cost of manuring q 
plot naturally you must divide the sum by at least a_ generation! 
Contrariwise, many artificials, though of course not all, actually cash 
out existing fertility at the same time as they add their short-lived 
quantum. While Britain supports a good head of stock. (of any sort, 
some will say, with the possible exception of ‘the goat) the land is safe, 
Our danger has not been the world’s danger, which is erosion, but 
something that may possibly be described as over-conservation: we 
have allowed fields to go back to prairie and hoarded, like an unproductive 
miser, the wealth buried in old pastures. Leys, too, preserve fertility, 


Nene and Cotswold 

Both the latest purchases or possessions of the National Trust should 
appeal to our English prejudices, but perhaps few will grant that 
Wisbech is in any measure comparable with Chipping Camden. The 
neighbourhood of the Eastern Fens is largely unvisited by either British 
or overseas trippers, and the River Nene is quite neglected. Yet it 
was from monasteries on the Nene that the English language sprang and 
spread, and many places near this humble slow-flowing river are more 
“fathoms deep in history” than Kipling’s favourite district about 
Pevensey. Crowland is unparalleled, and some of the monks’ chronicles 
survive and tells us how they used to catch eels and snare the “ most 
savoury snipe” in the bird-haunted waters about them. We might today 
perhaps take notice of this insistence on the value of the eel, caught 
both for their own consumption and as a tax-payer. Eels are still 
plentiful, more plentiful than is realised, and we no longer export our 
elvers to Germany! As to Chipping Camden, it is probably, in archi- 
tecture at any rate, the loveliest village in the world, and has this 
astonishing virtue that nearly all the houses, some built in the fourteenth 
century, some in the eighteenth century, consent to a mutual relation, 
partly because they are built of local stone—often in roof as well # 
wall—partly because the mind of the architects was subdued to the 
most English regions they worked in. The merchants knew more about 
domestic architecture than the architects. “ Chipping” means bartering, 
and is not Grevil described on brass as the Flos Mercatorum. 


Packed Midgets 

An unusual flock of birds—at any rate to me—has delighted many 
eyes in my neighbourhood. It consists of fifty or sixty long-tailed tits— 
perhaps the smallest bird, if weight is the measure, in the list. They 
behave curiously like partridges, and very few other birds in maintaining 
the family association throughout the winter and, again like the partridges, 
they occasionally pack. Like some of the sand-pipers, they chatter when 
in company, and though the note is an unremarkable, untuneful sibilance, 
it is surprisingly pleasant to hear in the midst of winter-and its north 
wind. These tits suffer more than most birds from severe winter, and 
they have flourished in a mild winter. They build early, but pair m 
later than the partridges, whose courtship has been conspicuous for several 
weeks. They, too, are in unusual quantity. 


In the Garden 

It is a not inappropriate date to talk of leeks. Those who wert 
wise enough to grow plenty find them—at least in small gardens—occupy- 
ing much-needed space. If dug up and “put by the heels” in earth 
or ashes they will last perhaps longer than if left in the ground, for they 
show signs of a new growth that is fatal to their edible qualities. Spinach 
is another lingerer. When it is dug up, it is well to remember that 
nothing will flourish on its deserted site unless the place is very free! 
manured. As to flowers, those who lack decorations for the house will 
find willow slips peculiarly pleasing. The catkins as well as the leaves 


come fully out. Vitellina pendula is particularly good. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Previous instalments described the adventures of Miss A 
from the time she obtained a post through the G.B.I. until 
she arrived in Australia, penniless and without a friend; well 
not exactly friendless, as the authorities found her a teaching 
post in the ‘bush’ at 25/- a week. But her worries did not 
end there. Her sight, which had been troubling her, got 
worse, so she decided to consult a Specialist, who told her that 
she had a cataract in one eye. He advised an immediate 
operation. In view of the expense she wrote immediately to 
the G.B.I. and, so that no time should be lost, a grant of £15 
was cabled to her. The operation proved a success, though she 
had to cease teaching for a time and rest. The great thing 
was, however, that in due course she would be free to continue 
to teach and maintain her independence. 


(To be continued.) 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





Any destitute child is sure of an immediate and hearty welcome into 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Over 131,000 such children have been welcomed in 
78 years and given their rightful place in life. 8,000 boys and girls are 
constantly being supported and trained—the largest family in the world. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities over 7,000 children have entered the 
Homes, including well over 1,500 cases due entirely to war conditions. 


PLEASE HELP THIS NATIONAL WORK FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN 


10’- 


feeds one child for ten days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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THE UNION OF 


TWO GREAT 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Abbey Road and the National 


have joined forces in a common pur- 






pose. The service which hitherto they 






have separately offered, cannot fail to 






be enhanced by this union of great 






resources and close co-operation in 






solving the problems of home-makers. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors: 






Sir Harold Bellman, J.p., tu.p. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS 





Head Office : Chief City Office : 
Abbey House, Baker Street, National House, Moorgate, 
London, N.W.1 oo London, E.C.2 
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When Rotten Row was frequented by 
“all the talent, beauty and celebrity of 
London,’ one went there to see an 
seen. But on no account should one be 
seen smoking in the Row. 

Rules against smoking began to go out 
when Pall Mall de Luxe cigarettes came 
in. Cause and effect? Well, we leave 
it to you. A trial of this celebrated 
cigarette is a very pleasurable experience. 


Pall Mall de Luxe cost 12/10d. ¢ 
hundred, and we shall be happy to supply 
you at any Rothman shop or (post free) 
direct from headquarters, Rothmans Ltd. 
(Folio SP24),5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 
DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War and 
H.M. Forces Overseas (including India), 
Ask for special order form which includes 
full particulars. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Aspects of Truth 


The Truth About the Munich Crisis. By Viscount Maugham. 
(Heinemann. §s. 

Lorp MauGHaM, though he sat as Lord Chancellor in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet for eighteen months, is known as a dis- 
tinguished Chancery lawyer rather than as a politician, In a dis- 
tinguished lawyer’s hands “the Truth” might be assumed to 
connote the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; but 
Lord Maugham specifically affirms that “ the whole truth cannot yet 
be told,” and many of his political assessments are so disputable as 
to raise some questions on the “ nothing-but-the-truth” score. 
The main case for Mr. Chamberlain’s Munich policy is clear. 
Hitler was threatening war over Czechoslovakia. France was bound 
by treaty to assist Czechoslovakia to the extent of her ability (Lord 
Maugham contends that technically the undertaking to “lend aid 
and assistance” did not require France to go to war) if that country 
was attacked; Great Britain was not pledged at all, and Russia 
was pledged only to act if France did. The chief value of Lord 
Maugham’s book, and it is a considerable value, is in demon- 
strating the complete incapacity of France to wage war effectively 
in 1938 and recalling that Russia had no common front with Czecho- 
slovakia, and thereforé could not have sent ground troops to support 
her. As for our own country, the Battle of Britain was won in 
1940—just. Few informed persons today believe it could have been 
won in 1938. All this is clearly and convincingly stated—though 
I~rd Maugham is discreetly silent on the false confidence conveyed 
to the country in Mr. Chamberlain’s “Peace in Our Time” 
assurance. 

If Lord Maugham had been content to make that case and leave 
it so, his booklet, though not carrying matters much farther, 
would have been open to no particular criticism. Unfortunately, 
he devotes considerable space to depreciation of Czechoslovakia, 
demurring to the original constitution of the State, exaggerating 
the discontent of the minorities and devoting a special appendix 
to exposition of the thesis that the Locarno treaty between France 
and Czechoslovakia was not binding on France—though he admits 
that the question is irrelevant, since the French Government 
declared throughout that it regarded itself as bound. On the 
Peace Conference decision regarding Czechoslovakia Lord Maugham 
is content to quote a passage, written nineteen years after the 
event and revealing personal dislike of Dr. Benes in every 
sentence, from Mr. Lloyd George’s The Truth About the Peace 
Treaty; if he had turned to one of the American authorities, 
e.g., Haskins and Lord’s Some Problems of the Peace Conference, 
he would have found a quite different picture. As to Czechoslovakia’s 
treatment of minorities, Lord Maugham’s observations are, to say 
the least, controversial. He mentions Polish complaints and the 
claim of the Poles to autonomy; on the “ whole-truth” principle 
it might have been well to add that the Poles constituted less 
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than 1 per cent. of the population and returned precisely one 
deputy to the Diet. The reference, moreover, to “ turbuleng 
German majorities whom Czechoslovakia had been unable ip 
eighteen years of.rule to reconcile to the Czech domination,” with 
its gratuitous attribution to the Czechs of responsibility for German 
intransigence, strikes strangely on the ears of a public all to 
cognisant with the Hitlerite technique of agitation and revolt, 
Again in pressing his argument (admittedly irrelevant) that France 
was not bound to support Czechoslovakia, Lord Maugham invokes 
some curious support. “On the 6th of September,” he writes, 
“M. Emile Roche, a noted politician and a personal friend of 
M. Caillaux and M. Bonnet, published an article in La République 
suggesting that there must be a separation between the Czechs 
and the ex-Austrian Germans in Czechoslovakia.” And on the 
opposite page “an eminent French jurist, M. Joseph Barthelémy?” 
is quoted as arguing against France going to war with Czecho. 
slovakia. On M. Barthelémy’s views in 1938 M. Barthelémy’s 
record since 1938—he is conspicuous among Vichy defeatists— 
is sufficient comment. As to M. Emile Roche, he is neither noted 
nor much of a politician; he is (or was) a second-rate journalist; 
to cite him as a friend of M. Caillaux and M. Bonnet is a singularly 
left-handed tribute. Such judgements as these regarding France 
suggest the wisdom of receiving with some reserve Lord Maugham’s 
observations on the considerably more distant and less familiar 
Czechoslovakia. Opposite the title-page of his book he sets 
Bolingbroke’s dictum: “Truth lies within a little and a certain 
compass, but error is immense.” Witson Harris. 


Mine Horn is Exalted 


The Longhorns. By J. Frank Dobie. Illustrated by Tom Lea. (Nichol- 
son and Watson. 12s. 6d.) 

THE monte is the: brush, the formidable, thorny, cactus-infested 
brush of Texas. Professor Dobie knows the brush from his earliest 
childhood. “The brush has thorned me, but it has nurtured me” 
And this fascinating book is first of all an evocation of a past, 
recent in time but remote in culture from the modernised, stream- 
lined, oil-exploiting Texas of great cities, crooner-governors, 
modified Yankees. Professor Dobie’s memory goes back to the 
days when Indians and Mexicans distinguished between Texans 
and Americans. It lingers fondly on conversations in Spanish 
with long-dead vaqueros, in Texan with long-dead ranchers, with 
men who could remember the aftermath of the war between the 
States when Texas cattle first entered the American market ona 
great scale, with men who could remember the not very remote 
days of the Indian wars. For Geronimo, the great Indian war chief 
of the south-west, is not long dead as history goes, and there are 
plenty of old and vigorous men in Texas who can remember the 
days when a running fight like that in the admirable movie, “ Stage- 
coach,” was all in the day’s work. Professor Dobie, too, has known 
the experts of the cow country, the great trailers, the hombres del 
campo like Manuel Tom or Ignacio Flores, who had been captured 
and taught by the Comanches as a boy. This is a very un-Proustian 
temps perdu, recalled with loving heart. 

_ But there is much more in the book than this. Professor Dobie 
is not content with recalling old men and old stories, telling more 
“tall tales of the south-west” (although he is a famous teller of 
tall tales). His theme is the Longhorn, the wild descendant of the 
Spanish cattle brought in by the conquistadores and the 
missionaries in the days when Texas was the debatable land 
between Spaniards, French, Apaches, Comanches. These formid- 
able beasts created their own economy to which men had to adjust 
themselves. They created their own sports, above all, bull-fighting, 
that is fights between bulls. Here was a form of tauromachia 
developed in a way unknown to Crete or Andalusia. 

For long enough there was little economic profit in capturing 
or rearing Longhorns, and early Texas was built on a foundation 
of rawhide not beef. Yet that early Texas is not far off, for Don 
Victoriano Chapa only went up into Live Oak County after 1876. 
He and his brother, Don Prisciliano, “were quiet men, almost 
timid, quaintly honest in the way of simple people, and loyal to 
their own ways, people and land. Don Victoriano was the last 
ranchero in a big scope of country to use a cowhide for a table, 
squatting by it on the floor to eat. However, he was converted 
to tables and chairs long before he died.” And Don Victoriano 
was a close neighbour of Professor Dobie’s father, as distances 
go in Texas (he was about twenty miles away). But distances and 
areas in Texas have a mirage-lil quality, even when perfectly well 
authenticated. Thus when Marcus Snyder bought five thousand 
Longhorn steers from William Randolph Hearst’s ranch in the 
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Mexican state of Chihuahua, he placed them “on about 150,000 
acres of land leased from the University of Texas in that high 


country north of Sierra Blanca, some of it very rough.” The 
spectacle of an Oxford or Cambridge college bursar letting 
oe ” : 

about” 150,000 acres tempts me to day-dreaming. And when 


Dennis O’Connor (descendant of the great Tom O’Connor who 
had his prayer-book bound in rawhide) decided in-1902 to get rid 
of one of his western ranches which he had not been able to give 
enough personal attention to, he sold 58,000 acres. 

There are still great ranches in Texas, and there are still great 
figures like Professor Dobie and that present bearer of the great name 
of Maverick, who has been, among many other things, the reform 
Mayor of San Antonio. But modern Texas does not give them 
quite the scope of old Texas when James Bowie brought his famous 
knife into what was soon to be the Lone Star State, when stam- 
peding Longhorns inflicted a first defeat at Bull Run on the army 
of the United States and when the cowboys and vaqueros, un- 
worried by wire or by law, with the Indians and the bears as their 
rivals for the control of the Longhorns, moved along the Navidad 
and into that Llano estacado where Coronado, in the early six- 
teenth century, had led his men, horses and cattle in search of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. The few Longhorns left are on a 
Government reservation in Oklahoma. There are contented cows 
and docile bulls on great Texas ranches equipped with electricity, 
power-operated wells, tractors, telephones, copies of Town and 
Country on the tables of what was once the ranch house. But 
Texas, even modern Texis, grew round the Longhorns and Pro- 


fessor Dobie is resolved she shall not forget it. 
D. W. BroGan. 


Rugby School 


From Learning to Earning. By P. I. Kitchen. 
8s. 6d.) 

At the age when more privileged children are just entering a 
seven-year phase of advanced education, the great majority are 
thrown abruptly as wage-earners into the economic machine. This 
first impact with what is sometimes called real life may be a hard 
and disillusioning experierice. When followed by the unrelieved 
fatigue of daily work it means not only that most children fail to 
follow up any interests roused by their schooling but that they lose 
much that they have learnt. The hardship and wastage were already 
so fully realised by the last generation of educationists that Fisher 
was able to include a bold counter-measure in the Act of 1918. 
This provided that children from 14-16 years old should compul- 
sorily attend a continuation school for one day a week. The failure 
of the Fisher scheme is a familiar tragedy of our educational 
history. A few local authorities, including the L.C.C., made hopeful 
starts, but by the early 1920’s they had changed to a voluntary 
basis or collapsed altogether; most did not even start. Rugby 
alone was successful with a compulsory scheme. The present book 
is a straightforward history of this one isolated success, written by 
the man who, as principal of the school since its inception, has 
had a great part in the achievement. 

There was’ an enthusiastic start in 1920 on the wave of end-of- 
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war idealism, a decade of struggle against hostile reaction giveg 
strength by the economic slump, followed by another ten years of 
consolidation and growth. Finally, the Rugby school, brought into 
being by the ferment of one war, achieved maturity and, at last, 
the possession of a worthy building, at the beginning of a second 
The greatest significance of this book must be in the moment of 
its publication, when a new wave of idealism raised by the secong 
war is about to launch another attempt at univeral continued educa. 
tion, this time with the age limit raised to 18 and with the old 
name Day Continuation School flowering into Young People’s 
College. What was it which allowed Rugby’s unique survival? 
It would seem to have been a coincidence of mildly favourable 
circumstances rather than any exceptional piece of good fortune, 
Rugby was rather less affected by the post-war slump than 
towns, it was of manageable size, and had a proportion of 
enlightened industrialists as well as a strong local education autho. 
rity ; the school itself was fortunate in the courage of its governors 
and principal. It is important also to notice the aims and curr- 
culum gradually shaped by the pressure of experience. First 
among aims was found to be guidance and adjustment in employ- 
ment; second, physical well-being through exercise and medical 
care ; third, help towards the good use of leisure; and last the 
set curriculum of instruction. It is interesting that the original 
intention to make this curriculum attractive and easy was 
frustrated by a desire, apparently as genuine among students as 
among their employers, for solid work with some vocational bias, 
This will probably be the general experience while continued 
education remains a matter of one day snatched from the demands 
of wage-earning, and will change only when, instead, adolescence 
becomes a period of education in which some experience of employ- 
ment plays a chosen part. This must be the next aim, but mean- 
while the fact that without any very special providence the Rugby 
school has not only survived to give a day’s schooling a week, but 
has also become a recognised centre of leisure interests, gives 
reasonab!e hope for the success of Young People’s Colleges. The 
country cannot afford to allow Mr. Butler’s scheme to join Mr 
Fisher’s in limbo. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


Two Poets 


The Motionless Dancer. By Peter Yates. (Chatto and Windus. 55.) 
The Nine Bright Shiners. By Anne Ridler. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
Mr. YATES’s first book showed considerable merit, and it is there- 
fore disappointing to find that the qualities shown there have put 
on little new growth. The intense use of internal rhymes and half 
rhymes shows a danger of hardening into a formula and the obscurity 
of the early work which was carried off by its intensity of ex 
pression is here too often obscure to the point of boredom, and a 
hint of pretentiousness mak2s one wonder whether the room behind 
the locked door is really a treasure-chamber after all. Perhaps one 
is apt to be too critical of second volumes, and those who saw 
promise in the earlier work should read these new poems where 
some good writing is to be found among much that is not. 
Those familiar with Mrs. Ridler’s verse ia periodicals and 
anthologies will know her favourite themes: marriage, love and 
happiness in marriage, births, christenings, recollections of school 
days. Her tone is conventional and assured; she is neither dis- 
illusioned nor curious to be so, and her salves for the world’s 
wounds are the orthodox salves of religion. She is, in contrast 
to most of her contemporaries, pleasantly free from dark despaifs, 
though she suffers from the consciousness of venial sins, and the 
pervasive tone of happiness and contentment gives to her best 
writing a peaceful luminousness if also a certain complacency. Her 
poetry springs from immediate personal experience and contacts, 
and this sometimes results in poems which, however delightful 
receive as letters, do not stand the test of print. A sensitive rather 
than an imaginative writer, she is at her best in descriptive wmting 
as in the poem “ Ringshall Summer ”: 
“Early, the air’s thin silky blue 

Only the finest sun lets through, 

While through the wide-meshed air of evening 

Pours the light of his coarsest shining.” 

r. describing a woodpecker: . 
“There he hangs, his body pressed 

To the trunk, like a sailor on a mast: 

Only his brilliant head betrays him, 

Lolling back from the trunk which hides him.” 
Here her use of the rhymed couplet is natural and lively, but there 
is elsewhere an unevenness of style (as though the author were n0t 
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Vast preparations are afoot for what the Prime 
| Minister has described as “ the greatest joint opera- 
| tion between two allies that has ever been planned. ‘ 





Amid the countless considerations welfare work 
among the Forces has been given a place. 

At home and overseas, from Italy to New Guinea, 
The Salvation Army has worked unceasingly in 
serving our brave troops. The devotion of its 
workers and the generous help of many friends has 
| made this work possible. 





The new front will present new and greater demands. 
Much money is needed in order to provide for ex- 
tensions to our Club and Hostel services. 


A specially built and equipped fleet of Mobile 
Canteens must be provided right away, at a cost of 
£20,000. Please send a gift now for this urgent need, 
and so share with us in serving Second Front men 
and women. 


General Carpenter, 101 Queen Victoria St, London, E.C4 
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In the Plain of Armageddon 






From a i 
Barneys Smoker ; 
in Palestine { 


. stationed as | am in the Plain of Armageddon, it is very difficult 
40 obtain tobacco. I was fortunate enough to see in a small Arab shop 
some 3-lb. tins of Barneys. Although I have tried many brands, | have 
mot come across one with the same even-smoking and flavour of Barneys, 
which was in a state of freshness that can only be described as amazing.” 


Sarneys 


wkBarneys (medium), Punchbowle (fui!), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/93 oz. 
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hostilities. 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
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»» THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
e200 up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
le ae le ae oe eS Australia and New Zealand, 
elegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circul i 
tod Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. . ee 
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MEANS DOUBLE HELP IS NEEDED TO 

COMBAT CANCER 


Official Board of Trade figures reveal that the cost-of-living index to-day 
Is 100°%, higher than in 1914. WE know this to be true by the increased 
costs for equipment and medical supplies which we now have to bear. 
This, coupled with the extra equipment needed to keep pace with the 
constant improvements in the technique of treatment, makes our wartime 
financial burden more than our normal income will stand. An even greater 
response from readers of this journal is therefore earnestly sought. 
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sure whether to speak as patrician or plebeian) which results in 
sudden and disintegrating bathos: 
“Taste shall equal scent ; rejoicing 
Really be now, not past or coming ; 
Having outdo desire, and longing 
Lead to delight ; all poetry 


Emerge as it was meant to be. 
And to be good will be easy.” 


or in the utterly banal: 


“With some unselfishness 
Extraordinary labour is expended 
In plans for a new world, when the bad times are ended.” 


SHEILA SHANNON. 


Fiction 
By William Buchan. (Pilot Press. 


By Leslie Kark. Macmillan. 
(Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


The Exclusives. 
The Fire Was Bright. 
Lunatic Broth. By H. A. Manhood. 
Fireman Flower. By William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Pale Blue Nightgown. By Louis Golding. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
“ DESIRING truth, awaiting it, laboriously distilling a few words, 
forever desiring .” The quotation is from one of Virginia 
Woolf’s stories. And now A Haunted House has thrown a shadow 
over the growing pile of books on my bedside table. Ninety-nine 
short stories waiting, and, since a beginning must be made some- 
where, I'll start with Mr. William Buchan, his volume being the 
slimmest of the lot, which off-sets its rather daunting title. Four 
stories only! What reviewer could decently demand less? Pre- 
sently EF visit a bookcase. Mary Butts—yes, here she is, a yellow 
relic of the gay ‘twenties, complete with a paper label on her 
spine. I thought so—but it won’t do, lingering over the past in 
this fashion; even though Mr. Buchan may admit the influence 
of Speed the Plough on his own work. His stories are not of a 
world weary of war, but of one grown weary with apprehension 
haunted by the future. This is Mr. Buchan’s strength and the 
main virtue of his semi-precious characters. His ghost story of 
New York shows a decided increase of creative power, while Home 
is the Hunter, the last and longest item, hints at a considerably 
wider range ahead. The author of The Exclusives has many signs 
of promise, and I shall most certainly read his next book. 

The Fire Was Bright, another first volume of stories, is also by 
a member of the Royal Air Force, but here points of identity 
between the two collections vanish abruptly. I quote from the 
blurb on the jacket of Squadron-Leader Leslie Kark’s book: “ In- 
cludes thirteen short stories, a careful account of sensations endured 
and enjoyed while flying in the sub-stratosphere, and an attractive 
monograph.” Here are the pilots and air-crews, the bombers, the 
raids, the exploits, the hazards and the triumphs, drawn with 
vigour and simplicity. Hére is a young man who thinks fearfully 
of death, a negro gunner delighting in snow, a boy who wished to 
become a doctor and a Pole who played the guitar, among a gallery 
of heroes. 
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Nor does Mr. Sansom (who cries Boo! to highbrows and geese 
alike) send me book-searching. His shades, pale though they 
are, summon up more lively ghosts from the living past: Kafka, 
de Maupassant, Lautréamont and Katherine Mansfield. Most of 
the reviewers have handed the author of Fireman Flower very 
large and handsome paper bouquets; but here is a large paper 
brick-bat which, if it fails to do him any good, will do no ham 
to anyone else. Part of one story was read aloud to a couple of 
friends: one refused to believe the evidence of his own ears: the 
other suggested it was a Beachcomber parody: a lovely lady slices 
off a chunk of her leg for the satiation of a cruel invader: “. 
he has seen that the texture of Gaustette’s thigh is not the pale 
vellum of her true skin. Instead, it is browned and crisped and 
oiled. Gaustette’s leg has been roasted! Drugging herself at the 
loin, Gaustette has had her leg roasted for the commandant’s table! 
It is too much.” Indeed it is! By this time our dim young 
brand of allegoryites should know that their task is not child’s 
play. It demands depth of experience, translated into sustained 
imagination of a high order. And since a solitary flaw fatally 
wrecks the whole, they would be well advised to get rid of their 
sledge-hammers and hypodermics.. Comparison with Kafka does 
not laud them, it merely emphasises the dismal poverty of their 
pigmy nightmares. 

The world of Lunatic Broth is more familiar and less pre- 
tentious. Mr. H. A. Manhood is an old hand at telling stories, and 
his touch as it mellows grows more sure. He is still too fond of 
violence and still finds the fairy tale ending irresistible, for his 
villains never flourish and his heroes always do—but his values 
are seldom ordinary. He venerates the truth and the vitality of 
the simple ; fervently believing in the qualities which make men 
individuals, instead of mobs. Such a creed is a wholesome antidote 
to the growing literary fashion of professing contempt for all the 
functions of the intellect. Mr. Manhood tells of country pubs in 
England and Ireland ; of rustics and eccentrics made lively by the 
zest of his admiration. He is sometimes a little too cunning, which 
gives the impression of over-emphasis, but his stories (there are 
forty-five of thent) never descend to the level of the shiny 
magazine. 

Mr. Golding, on the other hand, does little but recall the days 
when railway bookstalls were piled high with glittering wares. The 
medium of the short story presents him with a series of problems: 
all of them baffle him, so that he neither knows where to turn or 
where to stop. The title story is an example. Suspecting that a 
pupil is talking about himself, a headmaster forces a confession from 
the boy, who had dreamed he saw his tormentor clad in a pale 
blue silk nightgown. Mr. Golding, not knowing what to do with 
such delicate material, introduces sudden death. He has plenty 
of interests and characters; trips to America, the pearls of an 
Austrian princess, airmen, sailors, boxers and murders, &c. He 
has an eye for the odd and the spectacular, but these are never 
enough compensation for a lack of structure. JouHNn Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Ramsay Muir. Edited by Stuart Hodgson. (Lund Humphries. 8s. 64.) 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY Murr was an able historian, as such works a 
The Expansion of Europe testify, and an active and valued membet 
of the inner councils of the Liberal Party. Much the most im- 
portant part of the present volume, which includes some of Muir's 
essays and several appreciations of him, consists of a fragment of auto- 
biography, full of both personal and public interest. In the latter 
category may be specially commended Muir’s account of the it 
ception and progress of the University of Liverpool and his notes 
on a visit to India in 1913 and 1914. Even after the lapse of 
thirty years, the three or four pages dealing with caste and other 
perennial factors in the Indian problem form as admirable # 
analysis as could come from any pen today. 

No Outspan. By Deneys Reitz. (Faber and Faber. 165s.) 

Tuts record of later years, in which the present High Commissionet 
for South Africa continues the story of his life begun in C D 
and Trekking On, throws interesting light on several political 
events and personalities: notably on General Hertzog’s defeat ovet 
the question of South African neutrality at the outbreak of wal. 
It was evidently a touch-and-go matter in which the elements 
chance and temperament played the decisive part that they # 
often do in history: if the Parliament had not met to settle 4 
formal constitutional point at exactly that week-end and if 
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General had handled the situation less tactlessly, the issue might 
well have been different There are other things which also show 
up the sharper for the author’s frank, unanalytical and at times naif 
recounting of them—what the armistice meant to a soldier in the 
trenches in 1918 and the way demobilisation worked last time, for 
instance, and how the Native Question presents itself im every- 
day life to a typical South African. There is much here to make 
lovers of South Africa nostalgic and a good deal for the envy of 
English public men. The writer is a man who never hunted wild 
anima!s except for food or photographs, and who was responsible 
for making the whole Union a sanctuary where “no wild bird 
may be captured or caged.” As Minister for Crown Lands and 
Irrigation, Deneys Reitz did not run his office from a desk, but 
trekked to the spot to plan water-courses, preserve woodlands (like 
the Addo forest), prospect for harbours and settle tribal disputes 
outstanding, with war-dances taking the place of constituency bun- 
fights, and it is a tribute to South African politics that the pre- 
servation of the Kruger National Park cut right across party 
squabbles. Like his leader and friend, General Smuis, Deneys 
Reitz has never let his horizon be bounded by red tape. 


Grey and Scarlet. Edited by Ada Harrison. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Tuts book, to which H.M. Queen Mary writes a foreword, consists 
of letters and reports sent by Army Sisters on active service to 
their Matron-in-Chief, Dame Katherine Jones. From Iceland, where 
the portraits of “stern bygone Icelanders” looked down on con- 
verted classrooms and busts “made good hanging when it was too 
wet outside drying,” to Eritrea, where the hospital huts were full 
of bugs; from West Africa (“the sanitary arrangements in Sierra 
Leone are not up to date”) to Singapore ; through gales and sand- 
storms, shipwrecks and retreats, these remarkable women have 
nursed, washed, sterilised and contrived with a matter-of-fact 
cheerfulness which if in some cases it verges on professional bright- 
ness, in others approaches the heights of heroism. “Alas! I cannot 
report our arrival safe and sound. Our ship was torpedoed at 
2.30 a.m. on Monday,” writes a Matron from North Africa, and 
goes on to suggest that, in view of the mud, khaki uniforms would 
be more practical than the correct scarlet and grey. Whether it is 
a baby born in a French railway station among crowds of refugees, 
or native troops who insist on wearing their pyjamas wrapped 
round their heads, or Greeks arriving half-dead with frost-bites 
from the Albanian mountains, the sisters cope with equal resource ; 
and their stories of hairbreadth escapes in France, at sea, or in 
Malaya are almost less impressive than the record of day-to-day 
routine successfully performed in the face of every conceivable 
difficulty. All those who wish to refresh their faith in steadfast 
human virtue should read this lively ani unpretentious book. 
Landmarks: A Book of Topographical Verse for England and 
Wales. Edited by G. Rostrevor Hamilton and John Arlott. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tus is a really admirable and unusual anthology. It is full of 
interesting matter drawn from unexpected as well as obvious sources. 
It also, unlike the majority of anthologies, has a plan, and the authors 
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stick to this plan and have thus provided the curious reader with a 
pretty complete topographical description of the whole of Englang 
and Wales in verse. They have chosen well from the literary point 
of view, too, and with a catholic taste which ranges from Doughr 
to T. S. Eliot, from Izaak Walton to Ruth Pitter, so that Mr. Edmund 
Blunden’s superscription on the title-page “We have lived this 
landscape” is delightfully appropriate. : 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Howpers of home railway stocks are entitled to draw some en. 
couragement from this year’s annual meetings. It is not merely 
that the directors have accepted resolutions carried by the stock. 
holders requesting that a fresh approach be made to the Govern. 
ment on the much-debated question of the annual rental payment, 
but that the chairmen have shown themselves fully aware of the 
need for a new square deal for the companies. At the Londog 
Midland and Scottish meeting Lord Royden made a fighting speech, 
He scouted the notion that nationalisation of the railways was the 
only means of achieving transport co-ordination, and declared hig 
faith in the ability of the four main line companies to work out their 
own salvation provided the Government was willing to give them 
a fair chance. From the other chairmen’s speeches it is apparent 
that this is the prevalent view in railway circles, although nobody 
has yet come to grips openly with the really thorny problems in- 
volved in railroad co-operation. 

On a long view it will be more important from the rail stock 
holders’ standpoint to achieve stability in a properly regulated 
transport system than to persuade the Government to adjust the 
war-time rental payment. Nor does it seem probable that the 
Treasury will yield to the stockholders’ pressure by amending the 
present agreement. There is one aspect of railway finances, how- 
ever, which certainly merits reconsideration in view of the steady 
increase in the volume of work now being performed. 


ABNORMAL WEAR AND TEAR 

This is the question of abnormal wear and tear to which several 
of the railway chairmen have called attention in their speeches this 
year. While normal maintenance and renewal charges are fully 
covered under the present arrangements between the companies and 
the Government, there is no specific provision for the abnormal, 
wear and tear which must result on a very substantial scale from 
the heavy strain on equipment in current operating conditions. All 
that the agreement says on this point is that such abnormal deprecia- 
tion, if proved to have arisen, must be left for settlement after 
the period of Government control comes to an end. By adopting 
a reasonably generous attitude to the companies’ claims under this 
head, the Treasury could make some small amends for the hard 
bargain it has undoubtedly driven in the matter of the rental 
payment. 

BANK LENDING POLICY 

When in January at least two of the bank chairmen hinted at the 
need for special loan facilities to rehabilitate small businesses after 
the war it was evident that bank lending policy was going to undergo 
important changes. Proof of this is now ‘forthcoming in an an- 
nouncement by the Midland Bank that Mr. Alexander Woods, one 
of its joint general managers, has been appointed to a special post 
to deal with a new type of banking service. Already it seems, the 
resettlement in civilian life of men discharged from the Forces 
is calling for special loan facilities, and in a number of cases these 
demands have been met. 

Just how far the Midland Bank or any other member of the Big 
Five is prepared to depart, from orthodox lending policy is not yet 
clear, but there can be no doubt that the banks have satisfied 
themselves that there is a genuine need for longer-term loans than 
they have hitherto provided, and that in many cases the security 
for them will have to be the integrity and business capacity of the 
borrower rather than collateral in the strict sense. The sort of 
finance which, it seems, is likely to be provided will lie midway 
between the old short-term self-liquidating loan and the permanciy 
capital provided through the taking up of shares. That the British 
deposit banks are not contemplating share participations in industty 
on the Continental model has already been made quite plain by 
Mr. Colin Campbell, the National Provincial chairman, in a recem 
speech. Such a departure would not be consistent with the 


principles of deposit banking, nor should it be necessary in the 
interests of the 


small borrower. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 





INCREASED TRAFFICS 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





THE annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company was held 
on oth March in London. 


Colonel Eric Gore-Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., A.D.C. (the chairman), 
after referring to the loss they had sustained through the death of their 
Jate chairman, Mr. Holland-Martin, said that after meeting the interest 
on debenture stocks and dividends on the guaranteed and preference stocks, 
and the full 5 per cent. on the preferred ordinary, the balance available for 
dividend on the deferred ordinary stock was £715,407, which would enable 
them to pay a dividend of 2 per cent. compared with 13 per cent. for 
1942. He hoped stockholders would agree that that was not an altogether 
unsatisfactory result having regard to all the circumstances. 


The freight traffic on their system still grew. Whether measured by 
the tonnage originating or by the loaded wagon miles moved, the increase 
over pre-war figures approached 50 per cent. The freight train miles 
run by the Southern Railway engifes exceeded by 25 per cent. the 
corresponding figures for 1938. That vast freight movement over a system 
which in peace-time was predominantly a passenger line did not follow 
the normal flows of traffic along the main routes, many secondary and 
branch lines having found a new importance. That vast additional traffic 
could not have been handled unless in years before the war their resources 
had been devoted to the upkeep and maintenance of the undertaking, 
so that, when war came, it was in a condition to bear that unprecedented 
strain. 

PASSENGER EXPANSION. 

In addition to the increase in freight traffic, the passenger side continued 
to expand. It was not possible at this stage to assess accurately what was 
the total increase in passenger movement; the traffic measured by a rough 
computation of the number of passengers multiplied by the miles they 
were conveyed was at the present time at least 60 per cent. in excess 
of that before the war. Yet they were doing that with a passenger train 
mileage which was over 30 per cent. lower than in 1938. Overcrowding 
and discomfort were, he feared, unavoidable. 


On the Southern Railway in particular they were naturally concerned 
about further electrification. Already 720 route miles of the system were 
equipped for electric traction and over 60 per cent. of the total passenger 
train miles were operated electrically. Further electrification developments 
were under close examination. 


Mention of post-war planning naturally led to consideration of general 
policy in relation to the railways as an industry. They had all been 
heartened by the speech of the Minister of War Transport last October 
in which he had stated that the war had made it clearer than ever that the 
railways were a.national asset which must be retained in full efficiency and 
that their financial position must be firmly established. He had gone 
further. The object in view was a transport system so co-ordinated and 
run that it would meet the needs of each separate industry or activity and 
provide the best possible service for the least real cost to the community. 


Roap-RalIL TRANSPORT. 


The core of the problem was, of course, the relationship of the railways 
with other forms of transport and in particular with road transport. The 
passenger-carrying business in their area was happily to a great extent 
stabilised. The company had a substantial, but not a controlling, holding 
in all the principal motor-omnibus companies serving the South of England. 
On the goods side no such organisation existed. The position was com- 
plicated by the many separate and small units engaged in road haulage. 
Steps must be taken to bring about a proper balance between different forms 
of transport in their obligations to the public, their rates structure and so on. 


Was it possible to achieve that balance and provide the nation with 
am efficient and economic system of transport whilst the railways continued 
48 privately-owned and managed undertakings? There were some who 
offered them the panacea of nationalisation; others who would thrust on 

em the nostrum of the public corporation. Judging the record of the 
tailways fairly, would they tell them in what way the railways had failed 
© meet the public need in peace and in war and give them evidence to 
thow that any other system would be able to serve those needs better, 
@ indeed as well in the future? While they accepted the obligation of 
public Service, they stood for private enterprise and only asked for fair 
dealing in the solution of their problems. Transport had an immense” 
Part to play in restoration and development after the war. It was therefore 
to be hoped that the transport industry would achieve a form of organisation 
which would obviate irresponsible competition and yet allow room for 
wgorous development and freedom of choice for the user. 

€ report was adopted. 
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THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company, held at Euston Station, London N.W.1, on 
Friday, March 3rd, 1944. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., chairman of the company, presided. 

Under the Government agreement the allowance for abnormal wear 
and tear is not in the first instance charged against the control account. 
It remains for settlement after the period of control comes to an end. The 
sustained drive to meet the immense demands for transport has had its 
inevitable effect on our property. On repairs of locomotives alone we 
have spent to date a very large sum in excess of the amount chargeable on 
the mere pre-war basis. This outlay has substantially increased the number 
of locomotives available for train working. Old rolling stock which would 
otherwise have been broken up has been reconditioned uneconomically, 
black-out conditions and new uses of rolling stock have caused damage 
requiring special repairs, and carriage interiors have been badly injured. 
These are some of the items which are not provided for in the Trust 
Fund. Indeed, they have depleted it insofar as the cost of them has, for 
the time being, in whole or part, been paid for out of that fund. 

Recoupment of this outlay which, as I have said, has been incurred to 


_ enable the war-time traffic to be moved, is a matter for future adjustment, 


and the uncertainty as to how it will work out is one of the contingencies 
your board have in mind in making a further allocation to the contingency 
fund. 


Another unknown quantity, and a liability yet to be met, is the cost 
of the damage caused by enemy action. No separate provision is made for 
it in the balance sheet, as until Parliament has sanctioned the legislation 
necessary to deal with it, we do not know what we must provide. 


These are the chief considerations which haye actuated your board in 
continuing to build up the contingency fund which, with this year’s 
addition of £400,000 out of net revenue, amounts to £2,082,000, and we 
have a further buffer in the general reserve fund which has stood at 
£2,075,000 since 1926. 


We shall require, when the position becomes clearer, to take stock of 
these reserves, and if the reservations made to meet war-time contingencies 
are in excess of those which materialise, they will be returned to net revenue. 


The renewal funds total £33,000,000, but they are held for specific 
requirements which will mature in due course. 


Apart from the maintenance trust fund, our investments, bank balances 
and cash total £41,600,000. We have thus ample liquid resources. Ip- 
deed, at no time since the company was fermed has there been any diffi- 
culty in meeting from our own funds any outlay, capital. or otherwise, 
which the board considered to be commercially justifiable. 


LINE OPERATION 


During 1943 traffic, both freight and passenger, has further increased 
in spite of even greater obstacles, such an increasing shortage of staff 
in the key operating grades, abnormal periods of foggy weather, and the 
epidemic of sickness that swept the country towards the close of the 
year. It is a remarkab'e proof of the efficiency of our organisation, and 
it is a tribute to the devotion and loyalty of the vast majority of the 
members of our staff that they remained quite undaunted by these 
handicaps. z 


I will not burden you with a string of figures, but I cannot refrain 
from quoting a few particulars as illustrating what I have just said. 


In 1943 we moved 10,600 million ton-miles of freight-train traffic, 
an increase of 3,670 millions over the 12 months before the war. This 
large increase is more readily appreciated if described as being at the 
rate of 10 million ton-miles day by day throughout the year. The loaded 
wagon-miles for 1943 were 1,725 millions, an increase of 410 millions 
over the twelve months before the war. The empty wagon-miles were 
actually less, the reduction being in part due to the fact that the wagons 
of the railway companies and those of private owners were used in 
common, and in part to a quicker turn-round of the wagons generally. 
I hope that the turn-round will be further improved this year, as every 
hour saved in loading and unloading a wagon is a valuable contribution 
to the war effort. 


The passenger traffic also increased considerably, both in numbers 
and in length of journeys, the passenger-miles in 1943 being 70 per 
cent. greater than before the war. On the other hand, the passenger- 
train miles were 31 per cent. less than before the war, and so the average 
passenger train load was 146 per cent. greater. 


Railway travel now places a considerable strain on one’s physical powers 
of endurance, not to speak of one’s powers of resistance to irritation. 
The figures that you have just heard not only explain the cause of this 
discomfort, but probably induce a feeling of wonder as to how the rail- 
ways manage to carry on as well as they do in the provision they make 
for ordinary travel. 
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PERSONAL 


IS GOOD for everyone, especially when it 
is nice. Change over to BERMALINE BREAD. 
is delicious, nutritious, and easily digested. Restores 
Improves health. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, 
Glasgow, S.W.1 
SAVING.—Overcoats, 
turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70,- 
Watker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford, London 
LL kinds of Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C. 
Epye, 4 Box Grove Hse.. Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 3895. 
. i _ TREASURES ARE YOUR INHERI- 
A English Literature is the world’s best ; 
its We, = = your disposal in the new Course written 
for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, 
famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a means to 
serious study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses in 
Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees Free 
advice trom :—Prospectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourNatism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1, (Mus. 4574). 


CHANGE 

It 
energy 
Fairley Street, 
GREAT suits, costumes, 

A List FREE.— 
WorKS 


»}URNT torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELt INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1 
*ANCER SUFFERER (49 44).+-Poor widow, alone, 
( Needs extra nourishment. Please help. Jewellery 
gratefully received. —NATIONAL Society FOR CANCER 
Rewrer, 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
'HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List. —Cuase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 
ULWICH.—Sitting room, double bedroom and use of 
| ) kitchen available in modern house, very comfortably 
furnished Easy access to town. Very. nice garden. 
2 2s. Od. per week.—Box No. 119 
| ATS OFF TO GUY’S '!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to Tur Apprat S®CRETARY 
| IS pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, 
A TOM LONG smoker, sure enough. 
ITERARY Typewtge. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
] 4 copy id. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFarang (C.), 
‘The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
a redirected, <s. v.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
] PRIVATE Collector, selling his home, is willing to part 
with large collection of Autographs of famous men and 
women. Inspection welcomed.—Box 120. 
| pIPE SMOKERS.—Owine to briar shortage, have your 
old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 
renovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
(any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity). Foul pipes 
injure health. Also all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, 
etc.—ASTLEYS OF 109 TERMYN STREET, ; 
Briar Pipe Specialists 
] > ’ | l. —Many are the humane calls made upon 
wa . the good in heart. Few benefactions, 
however, have ‘such profound results as those given or 
bequeathed to THE ROYAL Sant ER HOSPITAL 
(free), Fulham Road, London, S.W 
ws! RIOUS set-back in the Noses’ s war against Tuber- 
‘ culosis has arisen from war conditions. But the fight 
ontinues unceasingly. Please help to maintain our work. 
Brompt: m Hospital, the world’s greatest centre for treat- 
ment, teaching and research.—THe TREASURER. Brompton 
Hospital. London, S.W. 3. 
ws! AIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you 
" and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp. 
JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
QYas RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Dramatic Agents 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
Que BIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
‘ 7 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 
ye Vicar of KIRTLING, near NEWMARKET, 
would send a typed list (to be returned) of books 
numbered and priced. He would pay carriage. 
- Tin BENISED ” BRAND blouses and collars made 
from your own materials. Please write for details to 


Resartus Lrp., 185 Queensway, London, W.2. 
WHE E DS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
7 ard.—Write for patterns—DENHOLM TWEEDs, 
Haw , Scotland 
| * .S.S.R.—Books in Russian and English; subscription 
lending library For terms apply THE LiIsRarIAn, 
Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R 
98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
WANTED CAR, h.p. trom 10 to 14. Particulars to Box 110. 
w* \ ye HES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
jer lop prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
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Thomas Kerfoot 8 te Lid. 
Vale of Bardsley. Lancashire 








Tue Union BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience inking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents m all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 











BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. | Write today for free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 





(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfcot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
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CREST HOTEL 


“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 








CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 





Under the personal direction of Mrs Eglinton 
Adams A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
searby Golf and Riding Cocktail Lounge. AL 
weather tennis court. Lift. Central heating 
throughout 

’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookiet—. 


\\ REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wg. 
» e NG woman, Civil Servant, wants accommodation 
and meals with family, in Town. —Box 117 

EDUCATION AL. 

»EDFORD SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 194. 
» £100—£30 p.a. Also the Tancred ’ Sc 
ship £80 p.a., open pro hac vice. Application to the Heap 

MASTER. 
I | AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE— 
' Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers, 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from Secreraay 
Heath House, Clungunford. Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc, Beon. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LLD, 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894), 

” | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 

| TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL = 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 


5306-8. Residential Branch : 
ee Fulmer 256. 
YRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your pan in 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey y (Eghem 241). 


St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 
0 @ woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943. 
applies 











SSISTANT for Booksellers. Good salary, excellent 
Lt prospects.— Apply Box. No. 118. 
EREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


I EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

The Education Committee invite applications for the 
full-time post of Assistant Director of Education (male). 
Salary, £650 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 
to a maximum of £700 per annum, plus cost of living bonus 
and travelling allowance on the Council's scale. 

The position is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act or the Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Acts, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree, together 
with teaching and/or administrative experience. 

Other considerations being equal, preference will be 
given to applicants serving or having had service in 
H.M. Forces. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Director oF EDUCATION, County Offices, 
Hereford, by whom applications must be received not later 
than April 6th, 1944. 

4 de MARRIAGE GUIDANCE COUNCIL requires 
educated Married Woman (exempt military service) 

to take charge office—full time. Ability to type and interest 

in work essential. Further particulars on request. Apply 

by letter —TuHe Secretary, Marriage Guidance C 

78, Duke Street, London, W.1. 

| ie UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


The C ee of the University invites applications for the 
post of LECTURER in CHARGE of the DEPART 
of GERMAN, which will become vacamt in 
next. Salary, £700 per annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, by April 4th, 194— 
W. M. Grppons, Registrar. 

YANTED.—Secretary to the editor of a progressive 
W educational magazine. Shorthand and typewriting 
essential. Interesting work. Write stating qualifications, 
euperiengn, age and salary nyu, to Box No, 121. 








THEATRE AND EXHIBITIONS 
YHANTICLEER THEATRE CLUB, Clareville Street, 


( S.W.3. (Glouc. Rd. and S. Ken. Tubes.) 0 
March 14th. “ A Hundred Years Old,”’ by the YUINTERO 
Brothers. Tues. to Sat., 7 p.m Mats. Thurs., Sat. 
and Sun., 3 p.m. Members only.—Particulars from KEN 
7577 

ETER JONES GALLERY, opening _ the 2ist 

P February for one month. Abstract Works by 
Armstrong, Cecil Stephenson, Maeve € iilmore,Mervyn Peake, : 


Hugo Dachinger, etc. First Floor, Sloane Square, 








or offer by return —KAY’'S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue, nc - 
Manchester. 4 a eee Lancashise 'I.ORCH THEATRE, from March 13th for two weeks, 
\\ ORLD SPEFEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 4 | at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. Quai des Brumes ip, 1. 
. week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for by Glimpses of Soviet Science Film Membersiig, 2 | 
de“4ils rrons (S), 92 Gt. Russel! Street, W.C.1 All seats 3/6.—47 Welcome Place, Knightsbridge, 
Entered a cond ’ matter at the New York, N.Y ost Office, Der 3, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, L1., 
Portugal S b ay, W.A and published by Tue Sreect ut their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, March 10 1944. 
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